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a height as to imagine a series of premeditated self-deception. | 
The remarks intended only for the eye of the writer, for future | 
government, or for future reflection, must be genuine effusions, | 
and of consequence the living principles of the writer's bosom ; | 
and therefore, as part of the biography of an otherwise noise- | 
less personage, must be inestimable. 


REVIEW OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 
By Wm. Roberts, Esq., author of “The Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman.” 2 vols. 12mo. (pp. 963.) New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1834. 
It is a great mistake, yet one into which the greater part of | 





was at Fulham. I warmly encouraged the publication, as 
containing a just refutation of Bishop Hurd’s reflection on 
Secker; but chiefly for the reason your royal highness as- 
signs, as a very important one, namely, that it will probably 
set many people to read the archbishop’s works who had ei- 
ther neglected or forgotten them. I have a great reverence 
for his talents and his virtues, and he appears to me to have 
P d one faculty of high and singular importance for a 





. ks | Hence, in the biography before us, the most valuable parts 
the world are apt to fall, that the life of a person whose works son hen oupmeememiamn ealiameta thatthe Gig. Of Oo | 


— a : omegs - sap thes np ap apa former we have copious selections; and whether we look upon 
of stirring interest. Nine times in ten, at least, the very con- thom 0s epecienans of compesition, or consider the matters/apen 
; : im. 3 ; bi I . r 
be : Pa m ~ ee ae pe ye which they treat, we feel equally constrained to admire the head 

a female. 0 ‘ » a . he. cn 7 
ion; so much of the remainder is either quiet observation, or | which constructed the paragraphs, and the heart which conceiv 


colloquial intercourse ; so incompatible, in short, are the pur- | ed the principles. One great proof of sincerity, in particular, | 








| we have in the course of this correspondence—namely, the | 


suits of the writer with the bustling concerns of those whose | 


actions make a noise in the world, that a mere narrative of the 
adventures of such a one would be, generally, barren of inci- 
dent, and totally uninstructive. 

This remark is for the seekers after marvels; but the more 
reflecting reader will discern in the biography of the contem- 
plative, the learned, or the practically pious and benevolent, 


ground she takes in replying to persons of high rank and influ- 


We all know, though we do not always confess it even | 
J 


ence. 
to ourselves, how desirous we feel to stand well in the opinion 

| of those who are above us; and it is no uncommon thing even 

| in the most pure and independent, to waivean opinion of our 

| own, in deference to that of one to whom we look up; whe- 

ther it be from the habitual reverence which most people pay | 


much that is truly valuable, although the tenor of the subjects | tba grade of society higher than that in which thoy dead, them- 


may be entirely unchequered with extremes, either of prosperity : : : 
y y “ . Prospert'y | selves, or from mere kindness of feeling, which frequently urges 


or of adversity, of joy or of sorrow, of honor or of humiliation. | aidan cabs ouieiiieain. cote and , 
arte ; oe i ent, r than hu w i ; 
When the mind is well-cultivated, the principles pure and well- | . 8 nee agg ‘waa, 
en the 


founded, and the desire to do good ardent and constant, it is | non agrees: ee ee we annals _—. 

ienpossibie to listen to the convertion of 2 person of this de-| truth is of importance, she makes no compromise of her con- 

scription, to mark the actions, or to peruse the letters, without ieee = — - a a, e" 8 Se tant oak aa 

experiencing a salutary influence stealing over the mind, and Pome ms waa without offending, to give free utterance to 

sain the dale te “en emt Ge Rhein.” ’ her sentiments without wounding the sensibility, or hurting the 
. ; . . | id - 7 " 

This is pre-eminently the case with regard to the respected | epee e aan P enya far i ‘ 
and lamented subject of the work before us. Her life is almost Rye. - ee ee Oe advance ofa saris 
iiiien chvestsnn.tn te axtientp enegintinn Gn eent:;| tim consideration of the book, and extract a letter from the sub- 
and yet the record of her employment, and its effects, is of high “a me : ae ei: ayas omid er of Ghaname, ™ which 
importance. During the greater part of the iast century, Mrs. | 5 Renae bereremonbge pensigie, patents Gina 
iio tee teen comming on hipiednills tes coclediia of manner and elegance of diction, that the letter itself must 
sway over the public mind, and has produced effects on the - we erege Mg 18or 7 ore Oro peiaions gap 
moral principles of her contemporaries, which, although seldom oy 
visible in their progress to maturity, are strongly developed in ot on 
the — hapa oe as ~ life of this — | T should not have been so tardy in expressing my acknow- 
woman, lave n uniformly ese 0 piety and benevolence. ledgments for the very kind letter which I had the honor of 
And here it may be well to observe, in order to check the sneers | receiving from your royal highness, but that it found me on a 
of levity, as wellas the frowns of the ascetic, that her’s was | sick-bed, to which I have lately been pretty much confined 
rational piety ; and that whilst it was consistent with the gravity But as I am persuaded that sickness comes from the same 
Tone whe sitieat oll dees canssionsheth efeceat te be saved, | sa and merciful Hand which also dispenses health, I wish 
and of important earthly duties to perform, it was equally so | co 5 ap pga ans _ oe wt of mint, 
with the cheerfulness of one who was assured of comforts and | cise] ich i ee ee 

3 ’ . s y that which is best for me. 
blessings to be enjoyed, even on earth, without abuse or in- | I should not, madam, have been so presuming as to set out 
ordinate love of them. with talking of my insignificant self, in preferenee to the very 

Whilst therefore we interest ourselves, in no very ordinary ney fy os ag of 9 a royal highness’s letter, did I not 
degree, in the mere narrative of the proceedings of such « Eh 7 tosccount far my seeming inattention. Ine 
it is manifest that her real “life’’ oe be at “ers < oa | general way, I verily believe that the multiplied instances of 


that crime, against which it is a great happi 
“ : ; ppiness to see Lord 
her conversations, and more particularly her correspondence Kenyon so solemnly set his face, are in no small degree 
and her diary. 


It would be a sorry, and also an untrue remark, | Owing to the greedy and depraved appetite for novels,—that 


Cowslip Green, Sept. 29, 1797. 


writer on religion and morals,—I mean an acute intuitive 
knowledge of the human heart. I think one grand defect in 
many of our preacherr, and one reason, though not the pri- 
mary one, why they do so little good, is, that they do not 
attentively and accurately study human nature. One very 
distinguishing attribute of the great and Divine Preacher 


-was, as the apostle remarks, that he knew what was in man 


I cannot dismiss this subject without taking the liberty your 
royal highness is so gracious as to allow me, by expatiating 
a little on your remark that ‘ his sermons will do great good, 
because he is not too hard on the common run of god sort of 
people.’ I presume your royal highness does not mean that 
they will do more gooe because of that. That it will cause 
them to be more read, I readily grant ; but that it will cause 
them to do more good, I take the liberty to question. I have 
had the honor and the impertinence more than once to hold 
some very lively and agreeable debates with your royal 
highness on,this same standard of right, and on the difference 
(great and essential in the view of Scripture) between good 
sort of people and good people. You, madam, however, have 
always conceded to me that there is no real goodness where 
there is no religion, and that there is no true religion but 
that religion which the gospel exhibits. Ido not mean that 
any human being (with all those frailties and imperfections 
which still impede the best) can act up to the perfect pat- 
tern there exhibited. Even the best of the apostles, the 
saints, and martyrs fall short of it. But I must contend that 
every real Christian will endeavor to act on the principle, and 
in the spirit, of the religion of Christ. He must labor after 
genuine piety and goodness, not for the praise of men, but 
for the glory of God. He must keep.before his eyes, and 
labor afiera degree of perfection, which, however, be knows 
he shall never be able to attain. A continual sense of his 
many failings will serve to maintain him in humility,—the 
basis of all true religion. Such aone, I doubt not, who does 
all he can, and renounces all merit in what he does, will most 
certainly be graciously accepted, in spite of the many weak- 
nesses, imperfections, and even sins with which his best 
endeavors will be defiled. He knows that he himself is 
weak, but that his Redeemer is strong 

If I did not think it was pushing the subject too far for a 
letter, I would go on to remark that many persons in the New 
Testament, of whose future state we cannot entertain a very 
sanguine opinion, appear in a worldly senseto have been 
rather ‘a good sort uf people.’ The man at whose gate the 
beggar Lazarus lay may be supposed to have been charitable 
as well as splendid. He who said, ‘ Soul, take thy ease,’ and 
pulled down his barns to build greater, is not said to have 
acquired his vast affluence unjustly; and the Pharisee who 
thanked God that he was not as other men are, would proba- 
bly have been reckoned in the number of amiable and good 
sort of people in St. James’s-square ; and some of the most 
respectable in the fashionable world would have been very 
glad to have gone to his dinners or parties. The young 


that we cannot know authors by their writings; but experience | i rae which our writers of this class have adopted | ruler was a very good sort of man indeed ; but he seems to 
has shewn, that authors can disprove their own principles, and | tom the French, of choosing married persons for the hero | have leved the world better than his Savior; and we are left 


that men may write what they neither feel nor confess. In| or heroine, adorning them with all the graces and accomplish- | to indulge no very assured hope of his eternal happiness. 


@ lary correspondence, we can hardly carry that idea to such 


Conversation. also, except in society where the speaker has for | 
years been in-habits of familiarity, an artificial behaviour can be | 
puton, to comport with the habits and feelings of those by whom | 
we are surrounded. But, letters bespeak some confidence ; 
the soul disengages itself from trammels, the real thoughts are 
expanded, the real character is portrayed; we perceive the 
feelings, the wishes, the hopes, the fears, the enjoyments,— 
the whole heart and disposition, in short; and hereby are more 
led to venerate or to despise, than by any formal production 
carefully prepared for the public eye. 

Again—the diary is the most unequivocal index of the heart, 
that can be conceived of sublunary proof ; for, were it possible 
to conceive of a system of duplicity during a whele life of epis- 





| ments which can fascinate the fancy, bringing them into the 


most dangerous situations, embellished with the most perni- 
cious descriptions, and making them commit the grossest 
crimes under the mask of sentiment, and with the apology 
of irresistible passion, or unsuitable alliance, or some other 
equally false and corrupt motive ; this, I doubt not, has been 
one grand and leading cause of the corruption of principle 
which has lately so peculiarly disgraced our courts of justice, 
and made it almost dangerous for a lady of delicacy to look 
over a newspaper, for fear of having her eyes offended with 
one of those disgusting trials. If your royal highness happens 
to have ‘Cowper's Poems’ at hand, I would beg leave :o 
refer to the ninety-fourth page of the second volume, where 
you will see his pious indignation on this subject beautifully 
expressed, with genuine good sense and truth. 

The Bishop ef London was so good as to show me his 





improved Life of Archbishop Secker, in manuscript, when I 


It is a proof that I entertain a high opinion of your royal 
highness’s piety as well as condescension, when I venture 
to talk so seriously and so largely on subjects which are 
generally (I know not for what reason) thought too solemn 
for letters. If, madam, you should, however, have the good- 
ness at your leisure to tell me I have not presumed tvo far, 
it will be a great gratification to me. 

It is with very great satisfaction I reflect on the happy 
disposition of I have been delighted to see her 
enter with zeal, earnestness, and ability into topics which 
would not be interesting to one of her age and rank, had she 
not cultivated sound principles with sound sense, and with 
a seriousness and discernment which fill my mind with the 
must flattering hopes that, through the Divine grace, she 
may go on unto perfection, 1 always use that word im a very 
qualified sense. even of the best human beings, while they 
continue on earth. 
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I rejoice to see that your royal highness has so strong an 
idea of the power of intercessory prayer. I meet with some 
people who, though they allow great weight to prayer in 
one’s own case, do not feel its importance in the case of 
other's. The Bible abounds with instances to the contrary 
of their opinion ; as in the case of Abraham, Moses, Elijah ; 
in short, it isa Scriptural injunction. I am under great con- 
cern forthe death of Mr. Elliott. Iknew few young men 
at once so amiable, so elegant, so pious—he was a real 
Christian ! 

To apologise for the length of this letter would only be to 
make it longer. I throw myself on your clemency to forgive 
it, and remain, with every sentiment of gratitude and respect, 

Your royal highness’s very obliged 
and most obedient humble servant, 
H. More. 


The compiler of the biography before us has not been quite 
so consecutive in his incidents as perhaps he might have been ; 
this, however, when done judiciously, is sometimes a favorable 
deviation, and gives spirit to the perusal. For instance—after 
remarking that Miss More became acquainted with Dr. Lang- 
horne,* he proceeds with that acquaintance, and with the cor- 
respondence rising therefrom, until the close of it, through the 
unhappy addiction to intemperance on the part of the learned 
Doctor,—a habit to which he had unfortunately given way, to 
dissipate reflection, “under the pressure of domestic calamity.” 
Even in the letters of her correspondents, we may infer the 
cheerfulness of her own disposition; for it is not to be supposed 
she would allow a continuance of a playful spirit, if it were not 
congenial to her own, or if she had thought a gloomy expression 
only, accordant with a lite of religion. 


“ What her opinions were at a subsequent period, of the 
lawfulness of frequenting theatrical exhibitions, became appa- 
rent in her conduct and correspondence, but at the time we 
are regarding her, neither the manners and habits of persons 
denominated religious, nor the scruples of her own mind, 
had interdicted her visits to the theatre. 

But there are some rare minds, in which sobriety and en- 
thusiasm settle well together, and combine their forces ; and 
this was Hannah More’s. Impelled by the consciousness of 
superior powers, she probably felt a natural desire to enter 
upon the field of literary enterprise. Society, in its most en- 
gaging form, was extending its arms to receive her, and it 
Was not in woman to resist the invitation; but her corres- 
pondence and confidential communications soon made it appa- 
rent how solid an estimate she put upon its fascinations. 
She possessed that ‘hidden strength,’ which in ‘the various 
bustle of resort’ kept her from vanity and vacillation. Her 
admiration of genius belonged to the structure and constitu- | 
tion of her mind, on which the fairest forms of truth and sen- 
timent were beautifully inscribed. If to know the great and | 
to bear the wise was the ambition of her early days, let it 
be remembered that, in the maturity of her age, to gain the 
good was her single concern; and that having to decide be- | 
tween pleasure and virtue, she made her choice with a | 





| 





promptitude so resolute, that, if I must not find in Hercules 


a likeness for a lady, I may well compare her to the heroine 
of Comus. She came forth to meet the world with a talis- 
man in her bosom; ‘something holy lodging there,’ that 
broke and defeated its spells and its forgeries. 


t, Some of her earliest letters, after her introduction oe 


general society, were written to Mrs. Gwatkin (but it is to 
be regretted they are without date), then living near Bristol, 
one of her first and firmest friends; and it will probably 
amuse the reader to be acquainted with their contents. 


From Miss H. More to Mrs. Gwatkin. 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London. 
My Dear Madam, 

Here have I been a whole week, to my shame be it spo- 
ken, without ever having given you the least intimation of 
my existence, or change of situation; but I doubt not of 
your having been informed of it by my friend Charlotte. 
You, who know the hurry, bustle, dissipation, and nonsen- 
sical fluiter of a town life, will, 1 am sure, excuse me if I 
have not devoted a few minutes to you before, when I assure 
you it has not been in my power. Martha and the fair Cla- 
rissa are of the party, and we are comfortably situated in 
Henrietta street. 

We have been to see the new comedy of young Sheridan, 
‘The Rivals.’ It was very unfavorably received the first 
night, and he had the prudence to prevent a total defeat, by 
withdrawing it, and making great and various improvements ; 
the event has been successful, for it is now better though not 
very much liked. For my own part, I think he ought to be 
treated with great indulgence; much is to be forgiven in an 
author of three-and-twenty, whose genius is likely to be his 
principal inheritance. I love him for the sake of his amiable 
and ingenious mother. On the whole I was tolerably enter- 





* The celebrated translator of Plutarch, and the author of many 
elegant works both in prose and verse.—Ed. N.Y, Lit, Gaz 


| shall shew, as we have already shewn, that she was as capable 





tained. Saturday we were at the ‘Maid of the Oaks,’ at 
Drury. The scenery is beautiful—the masquerade scene as 
good as the Pantheon. The piece is only intended as a 
vehicle to the scenery, yet there is some wit and spirit in it, 
being written by General Burgoyne, and embellished, &c. by 
Garrick. He is not well enough to play or see company— 
how mortifying! He has been at Hampton for a week. If 
he does not get well enough to act soon, I shall break my 
heart. Monday we dined, drank tea, and supped at the 
amiable Sir Joshua Reynold’s ; there was a brilliant circle of 
both sexes ; not in general literary, though partly so. We 
were not suffered to come away till one. 

I have not been able to pay my devoirs to my dear Dr. 
Johnson yet, though Miss Reynolds has offered to accom- 
pany me whenever I am at leisure. I wish I could convey 
his ‘Journey to the Hebrides’ to you ; Cadell tells me he 
sold 4000 of them the first week. It is an agreeable work, 
though the subject is sterility itself; he knows how vo avail 
himself of the commonest circumstances, and trifles are no 
longer trifles when they have passed through his hands. He 
makes the most useful and entertaining reflections on every 
occurrence, and when occurrences fail, he has a never failing 
fund in his own accomplished and prolific mind. Pray let 
me hear from you soon. I wish you were with us. 

I am so burried that I don’t know what I write. Adieu, 
my dear friend. Yours at all times, 


H. More. 


From the same to the same. 

That Idler, that Rambler, Dr. Johnsen, was out of town, so 
we were deprived of the felicity of seeing him last night ; but 
it isa pleasure the obliging Miss Reynolds has promised me. 
Though this bright swn did not cheer us with his rays, yet we 
had a constellation of the agreeables. 1 enclose the verses 
I mentioned. The thought happened to strike in preference 
to the others. We cannot have the pleasure of seeing Charles 
street to-night—Have been to hear Lindsey—Hope you 
did not expire at the opera for fear, as Lady Grace says, you 
should not live to go to another. Adieu—much.yours 


H. More.” 


At the age of thirty, Miss More had become conspicuous 
through her works, and was deservedly courted by all the lite- 
rati of the day. We need not stop here to remark, that her 
writings were all directed towards the improvement of morals, 
and that her actions were accordant with her protessions,—but 


of cheerful and even sprightly amusement, as the most lively 
of her friends. 


“The following extracts are from the letters of Hannal 
More to her family. 
London, 1776. 


I dined in the Adelphi yesterday. It was a particular oc- 
casion—an annual meeting, where nothing but men are usu- 
ally asked. I was however of the party, and an agree- 
able day it was to me. I have seldom heard so much wit, 
under the banner of so much decorum. I mention this, be- 
cause I was told it was a day of license, and that every body 
was to say what they pleased. Colman and Dr. Schomberg 
were of the party; the rest were ‘chiefly old doctors of divi- 
nity. Ihad a private whisper that I must dine there again 
to-day, to assist at the celebration of the birth-day. We had 
| a little smug dinner in the library. At six, I begged leave 
to come home, as I expected my petite assemblee a little after 
seven. Mrs. Garrick offered me all her fine things, but, as I 
hate admixtures of finery and meanness, I refused every thing 
except a little cream and a few sorts of cakes. They came 
at seven. The dramatis persone were Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. 
Garrick, and Miss Reynolds; my beaux were Dr. Johnson, 
Dean Tucker, and last, but not least in our love, David Gar- 
rick. You know that wherever Johnson is, the confinement 
to the tea-table is rather a durable situation; and it was an 
hour and a half before I got my enlargement. However, my 
ears were opened, though my tongue was locked, and they 
all staid till near eleven. 

Garrick was the very soul of the company, and I never 
saw Johnson in such perfect good-humor. Sally knows we 
have often heard that one can never properly enjoy the com- 
pany of these two unless they are together. There is great 
truth in this remark; for after the ean and Mrs Boscawen 
(who were the only strangers) were withdrawn, and the rest 
stood up to go, Johnson and Garrick began a close encounter 
telling old stories,‘ e’en from their boyish days’ at Lichfield. 
We all stood round them above an hour, laughing, in defiance 
of every rule of decorum and Chesterfield. I believe we 
should not have thought of sitting down or of parting, had 
not an impertinent watchman been saucily vociferous. John- 
son outstaid them all, and sat with me half an hour. 

I'll tell you the most ridiculous circumstance in the world. 
Afier dinner Garrick took up the Monthly Review (civil gen- 
tlemen. by-the-by, these Monthly Reviewers),,and read ‘ Sir 
Eldred’ with all his pathos and all his graces. I think! ne- 


lous thing, to cry at the reading of one’s own poetry! I 
could have beaten myself; for it looked as if I thought it 
very moving, which, I can truly say, is far from being the 
case. But the beauty of the jest lies in this: Mrs. Garrick 
twinkled as well as I, and made as many apologies for cry- 
ing at her husband’s reading, as I did for crying at my own 
verses. She got out of the scrape by pretending she was 
touched at the story, and J by saying the same thing of the 
reading. It furnished us with a great laugh at the catas- 
trophe, when it would really have been decent to have been 
a litle sorrowful. 

London, 1776. 
Did I ever tell you what Dr. Johnson said to me of my 
friend the Dean of Gloucester? I asked him what he 
thought of him. His answer was verbatim as follows: ‘I 
look upon the Dean of Gloucester to be one of the few ex- 
cellent writers of this period. I differ from him in opinion, 
and have expressed that difference in my writings; but I 
hope what I wrote did not indicate what I did not feel, for 
I felt no acrimony. No person, however learned, can read 
his writings without improvement. He is sure to find some- 
thing he did not know before.’ I told him the dean did not 
value himself on elegance of style.* He said he knew nobody 
whose style was more perspicuous, manly, and vigorous, or 
better suited to his subject. I was not a little pleased with 
this tribute to the worthy dean’s merit, from such a judgment 
of merit ; that man, too, professedly differing from him in 
opinion. 
Would you believe it? In the midst of al! the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked town, I have taken it into my head 
to study like a dragon ; I read four or five hours every day, 
and wrote ten hours yesterday. How long this will last I 
do not know—but I fear no longer than the bad weather. 
I wish you could see a picture Sir Joshua has just finished, 
of the prophet Samuel on his being called. ‘The gaze of 
young astonishment’ was never so beautifully expressed. 
Sir Joshua tells me that he is exceedingly mortified when 
he shows this picture to some of the great—they ask him who 
Samuel was! I told him he must get somebody to make 
an Oratorio of Samuel, and then it would not be vulgar to 
confess they knew something of him. He said he was glad 
to find that I was intimately acquainted with that devoted 
prophet. He has also donea St. John, that bids fair for 
immortality. I tell him that I hope the poets and painters 
will at last bring the Bible into fashion, and that people will 
get to like it from taste, though they are insensible to its spi- 
rit, and afraid of its doctrines. I love this great genius, for 
not being ashamed to take his subjects from the most unfash- 
ionable of all books. 

Keeping bad company leads to all other bad things. I 
have got the head-ache to-day, by raking out so late with 
that gay libertine Johnson. Do you know—ZJ did not, that 
he wrote a quarter of the Adventurer? I made him tell me 
all that he wrote in the ‘ fugitive pieces.’ 

De I’Olme told me he thought Johnson's late political 
pamphiets were the best things he had written; but I regret 
that such men should ever write a word of politics. 

Mrs. Garrick has obiained a ticket to carry me to the Pan- 
theon with her and a party; but I could not get the better 
of my repugnance to these sort of places, and she was se 
good as to excuse me. I find my dislike of what are called 
public diversions greaterthan ever, except a play ; and when 
Garrick has left the stage, I could be very well contented to 
relinquish plays also, and to live in London, without ever 
again setting my foot in a public place.” 

In proceeding with hasty step to a more advanced period of 
this excellent woman’s tife, we shall find her style more polish- 
ed, her principles entirely fixed, and the same cheerfulness and 
urbanity that distinguished her younger days. We select two 
letters written after she had completed her forty-fourth year, 
and when she may be considered in the fullest vigor of her 
intellects. 

From Miss H. More to Mr. Walpole. 
Cowslip Green, Sept. 2, 1780. 
My Dear Sir, 

Ido aver (and a modest asseveration it is) that I am 
much more amiable, and worthy, and grateful than I appear 
to be, I mean in the single article of friendship; and though 
I do not pretend to have quite reached sinless perfection 
even in that article, yet are my delinquencies on that head 
more involuntary than on any other. Besides, the abolition 
of such a gainful traffic as our correspondence is to me, 
where, as Lord Nerth says, the reciprocity is all on one side, 
would be such a loss to me-as no other literary merchandise 
I can engage in could possibly repair. Yet, though it is so 


* Hannah More having once asked the dean, Whether it might” 
not be advisable to polish his style rather more? ‘Oh, no,” he 
replied, “they don’t expect a fine style from me. All that 1 care 
for are the authencity of my facts, and the truth of my princi- 

les.’ He never failed to communicate his political pamphlets to 

r; and when she represented to him that such subjects were 
out of the reach of her comprehension, he would answer, “Pish! 











ver was so ashamed in my life; but he read it so superla- 
tively, that I cried like.a child. Only think what a scanda- 





no such thing! common sense will ever appeal to common 
sense,” 
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much my interest, as well as my pleasure, to be good, it is 
certain that nothing can be much worse than I appear to be ; 
but I have lately had so much business on my hands (not 
writing, believe me) that I have not written a single line for 
mere pleasure or friendship these six weeks. Your project 
for relieving our poor slaves by machine work is so far from | 
being wild or chimerical, that of three persons deep and able | 
in the concétn (Mr. Wilberforce among others) not one but | 
has thought it rational and practicable; and that a plough | 
may be so constructed as to save much misery ; but i forget | 
that negroes are not human, nor vur fellow-creatures ; but | 
allowing the popular position that they are not, still a feeling | 
master would be glad to save his ox or his ass superfluous | 
labor and unnecessary fatigue. I am grieved to find bya | 
letter from Mrs. Boscawen (for I should never have learned 
it from yourself) that you have had another attack of the 
gout. I found a little alleviation to this unpleasant intelli- 
gence, by comforting myself that your too fair wives were 
within reach of your elbow-chair, and that their pleasant soci- 
ety would somewhat mitigate the sufferings of your confine- 
ment. Apropos of two wives—when the newspapers the | 
other day were pleased to marry me to Dr. Priestley, I am 
surprised they did not rather choose to bestow me on Mr. 
M , as his wife is probably better broken in to these 
eastern usages than Mrs. Priestley may be. Ican account 
for this absurd report I think. Being one day in a !arge 
company, who all inveighed against Lindsey, and Jebb, and 
other Socinians who had deserted the church because they 
could not subscribe to the Articles, | happened to say that I 
thought sincerity such a golden virtue, that I had a feeling 
bordering on respect for such as had apostatized upon princi- 
ple; for when a man gave such an unequivocal proof ef his 
being in earnest as to renounce a lucrative profession rather 
than violate his conscience, I must think him sincere, and of 
course respectable. I have ever since boon accused of rank | 
Socinianism, and the papers soon after married me to Priest- 
ley, though I reprobate his opinions. I never saw him but 
once in my life, and he had been married above twenty years. | 


} 





I am edified by your strictures on the French distractions. | 
These people seem to be tending te the only two deeper evils | 
than those they are involved in ; for 1 can figure to myself | 
no greater mischiefs than despotism and popery, except anar- 
chy andatheism. [ could find in my heart to forgive Louis 
Quatorze ali the spite I owe him, if he could know that the | 
throne of the grand monarque has been overturned by fish- | 
erwomen! What a pity too that Vertot is notalive! That 
man’s element was a state convulsion ; he hopped over peace- | 
ful intervals as periods of no value, and only seemed to enjoy | 
himself when all the rest of the world was mad. Storm and | 
tempest were his halycon days. As he was a man of some | 
piety, I wonder he never wrote the history of Adam’s fall. | 
Alas ! in sober sadness, how much nobler a quarry for his | 
tumult-loving genius would the defection of the whole human | 
race from God and goodness have been, than the small game 
of such petty revolutions as states and empires. Adieu, my | 
dear sir, treat me not as I deserve, but according to your own | 
nobleness ; in the former case I should hardly hear from | 
you before I may hope to see you ; in the latier I shall be | 
relieved from anxiety about your health, which will always | 
be an interesting subject to, Dear Sir, 


Your very obliged and truly grateful, H. M. 


From the same tothe same. 
Bristol, Nov. 8, 1789. 
Dear Sir, 

I this instant received your kind letter, and cannot refuse 
myself the gratification of assuring you of my warm and 
hearty sympathy with your most affecting illness and losses, 
and especially on the touching fate of that excellent, interest- 
ing Lady Waldegrave. I have been so long buried at Ched- 
daz, a wretched, obscure village in the lower part of Somer- 
setshire, among © 2re want, misery, and ignorance than I had 
supposed to exist, and where I hope to be made an humble, 
though unworthy, instrument of being a little useful, that I 
had not so much as heard of Lord Waldegrave’s death when 
I wrote to you my last trifling letter, which I then thought 
was nothing worse than foolish, but which, the instant I heard 
ofthe distress you were in, struck my imagination as light 
and unfeeling, and turned into a crime that which I only 
meant as a folly. I do indeed admire the sweet resignation 
and heroic piety of this afflicted lady. My heart aches to 
think that your anxieties on her subject are far from being at 
anend; never was so pitiable a distyess. I pray God to 
spare her to her children. I am truly sorry that your con- 
finement, grievous enough of itself, should be aggravated by 
these distressing circumstances. I do admire the Duchess 
of Gloucester for remaining in the midst of these woful 
scenes ; how few do so! 


I am going to-morrow to spend the week with the Duchess 
of Beaufort, at Stoke. Asto the tragedy you inquire about, 
I hear it is avery poor performance, without plot, character, 
orinterest. There are,I dare say, some pretty passages in 
it, but all seems to bring it in guilty of the crime of dulness, 
which I take to be the greatest fault in dramatic composition. 
I heartily thank you, dear sir, for your friendly cautions about 





| religion. 


| Harper & Brothers. 











what you call the C litan jargons, but believe me, 
I am in no danger; you yourself have hardly a higher dis- | 
dain of the narrow spirit, the contracting littleness of party | 
I deplore the separating system and the sad bi- 
gotry which have split the Christian world, and made the 
different sects, like the teeth of Cadmus, destroy one another 
as fast as they spring up. But indeed this is not the spirit 
of Christianity, which is all love and peace. 

Dare I intrude upon your goodness so far as to beg the 
favor of you to send a copy of Bonner’s Ghost to Mrs. Bos- 


will be so good as to send them in your own name, it will be- 
stow some consequence on them, and you will deduct then 
fromthe portion you so generously assign me. If I thought 


| my excellent friends, Lady Juliana Penn or Mr Pepys were | 


very near you, I should be intrusive enough to swell the cata- 
logue of yeur troubles. Adieu, my dear sir; with great re- 
gard believe me, Yours, &c. 

H. More.” 

It is not easy, either from the nature of the subject or our 
own inclinations, to bring our observations to aclose. Any 
thing connected with such a life as that of Hannah More, con- 
jures up such a host of reflections, and if it were not so, her | 
letters themselves contain so many fascinations of the purest 
description, that we can neither quit them, nor deny them alto- 
gether to our readers. We shall therefore recur to them once 
more, and view our heroine in the “sere and yellow leaf,” 
where we shall find her sustained by Religion, rendered cheer- 
ful and happy by asense of duties performed to the best of her 
abil.ty, and the consciousness of a life well-spent. In all this, 
however, we find the greatest interest is contained in her letters, | 
without which, her biography would be absolutely meagre and ! 
dull. 








| 
1834, 
(Concluding notice.) 
Agreeably to the intimation at the close of our last remarks | 


on this work, we shall now give a few specimens of a higher | 


class of writing, than we then exhibited. The writings of Mr. | 
Sands are by no means sterile of such specimens. And first, | 


| we shall present some exquisite verses which form the Proem | 


to the “Yamoyden,—a Tale of the Wars of King Philip.” | 
This selection will answer a double purpose ; it will shew the 
author's powers of versification, and it wil! exhibit the capacity | 
of his soul for friendship, as well the regrets which he felt for 
the loss of a friend who possessed so justly all his confidence | 
and esteem. 
In these days of poetical poverty, it is good to dwell upon the | 
beauties which oecasionally spring up in our way ; such occur- 


| rences are unhappily so rare, that the mind has ample time to | 


linger upon them, to feed upon, and to digest them. Criticism | 
also can employ its industry upon them, and enable them, like 
“ gold seven times tried in the fire,’’ to come forth from the 
scrutiny with undiminished lustre, and cast a resplendency | 
upon the memory of their author. The numbers which we | 
subjoin, are remarkably harmonious; the piety which they | 
breathe, and the affection which they declare, are additional | 
honors to his name ; and we doubt not that they will be familiar 
to thousands hereafter, when age shall have fixed them among 
the standard models of taste. 
PROEM. 


Go forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 

The last that either bard shall e’er essay ! 

The hand can ne’er attempt the chords again, 

That first awoke them, in a happier day : 

Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 

His requiem murmurs o’er the moaning wave ; 

And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 

Shall ne'er the minstrel’s hallowed honor’s crave ; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave ! 


Friend of my youth, with thee began the love 

Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams, 

Mid classic realms of splendors past to rove, 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 

Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 

Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 

For ever Jit by memory’s twilight beams ; 

Where the proud dead, that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age. 


There would we linger oft, entranc’d, to hear, 
O’er battle fields, the epic thunders roll ; 

Or list, where tragic wail upon the ear, 
Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole ; 
There would we mark, uncurb’d by all control, 
In central heaven, the Theban eagle’s flight ; 
Or hold communion with the musing soul 

















Of sage or bard, who sought, ’mid Pagan night, 
In lov’d Athenian groves, for truth’s eternal light. 


Homeward we turned to that fair land, but late 
Redeemed from the strong spell that bound it fast, 
Where mystery, brooding o'er the waters, sate 
And kept the key, till three millenniums past ; 
When, as creation’s noblest work was last, 
Latest, to man it was vouchsafed, to see 

Nature’s great wonder, long by clouds o’ercast, 
And veiled in sacred awe, that it might be 


| cawen, Mrs. Walsingham, and our friend Mr. Batt? If you An empire and a home, most worthy for the free. 


And here, forerunners strange and meet were found, 
Of that bless’d freedom, only dreamed before ;— 
Dark were the morning mists that lingered reund 
Their birth and story, as the hue they bore 
‘** Earth was their mother ;“—or they knew no more, 
Or would not that their secret sheuld be told ; 
For they were grave and silent ; and such lore, 
To stranger ears, they loved not to unfold, 

The long-transmitted tales their sires were taught of old. 


Kind nature’s commoners, from her they drew 
Their needful wants, and learn’d not how to hoard ; 
And him whom strength and wisdom crown’d, they knew, 
But with no servile reverence, as their lord. 
And on their mountain summits they adored 
One great, good Spirit, in his high abode, 
And thence their incense and orisons poured 
To his pervading presence, that abroad 
They felt through all his works,—their Father, King, end God. 


And in the mountain mist, the torrent’s spray, 

The quivering forest, or the glassy flood, 

Soft falling showers, or hues of orient day, 

They imaged spirits beautiful and good ; 

But when the tempest roared, with veices rude, 

Or fierce, red lightning fired the forest pine, 

Or withering heats untimely seared the wood, 

The angry forms they saw of powers malign ; 
These they besought to spare, those blest for aid divine 


As the fresh sense of life, through every vein, 
With the pure air they drank, inspiring came, 
Comely they grew, patient of toil and pain, 
And, as the fleet deer’s, agile was their frame ; 
Of meaner vices scarce they knew the name ; 
These simple truths went down from sire to son,— 
To reverence age,—the sluggish hunter's shame, 
And craven-warrior’s infamy to shun,— 

And still avenge each wrong to friends or kindred done. 


From forest shades they peered, with awful dread, 
When, uttering flame and thunder from its side, 
The ocean-monster, with broad wings oatspread, 
Came ploughing gallantly the virgin tide. 
l’ew years have pass’d, and all their forests’ pride 
Fyom shores and hills has vanished, with the race, 
Their tenants erst, from memory who have died, 
Like airy shapes, which eld was wont to trace, 
In each green thicket’s depths, and lone, sequestered place. 


And many a gloomy tale, tradition yet 

Saves from oblivion, of their struggles vain, 

Their prowess aud their wrongs, for rhymer meet, 

To people scenes, where still their names remain ; 

And so began our young, delighted strain, 

That would evoke the plumed chieftains brave, 

And bid their martial hosts arise again, 

Where Narraganset’s tides roll by their grave, 
And Haup’s romantic steeps piled are above the wave. 


Friend of my youth! with thee began my song, 
And o’er thy bier its latest accents die ; 
Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long,— 
Though not to me the muse averse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry, 
Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o’er ; 
And he who loved with thee*his notes to try, 
But for thy sake, such idlesse would deplore, 

And swears to meditate the thankless muse no more. 


But, no! the freshness of the past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s holiest musings be ; 
When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 
He roved and gathered chapiets wild with thee ; 
When, reckless of the world, alone and free, 
Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way, 
That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea ; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 
Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghostly ray. 


And downward, far, reflected in the clear 

Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees ; 

So buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 

And silently obey the noiseless breeze ; 

Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part for distant ports: the gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven's all-wise decrees, 
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To its own harbour sure, where each divine 
And joyous vision, seen before ia dreams, is thine. 


Muses of Helicon! melodious race 
Of Jove and golden-haired Mnemosyne ; 
Whose art from memory blots each sadder trace, 
And drives each scowling form of grief away ! 
Who, round the violet fount, your measures gay 
Once trod, and round the altar of great Jove ; 
Whence, wrap in silvery elouds, your nightly way 
Ye held, and ravishing strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer’s soul, and fill’d his courts above. | 


Bright choir! with lips untempted, and with zone 
Sparkling, and unapproached by touch profane ; 
Ye, to whose gladsome bosoms ne’er was known 
The blight of sorrow, or the throb of pain ; 
Rightly invoked,—if right the elected swain, 
On your own mountain’s side ye taught of yore, 
Whose honored hand took not your gift in vain, 
Worthy the budding laurel-bough it bore,—* 
Farewell ! a long farewell! I worship you no more. 


The Spencerian verse is well adapted to this species of poetry ; 
there is a solemnity thrown over it which utterly precludes levity 
either of thought or expression, and the mind of the reader 
instinctively harmonizes with the sentiments so touchingly con- 
veyed. 

Weare able, by means of an advertisement to the “ Yamoy- 
den,” to select other passages, known to be those of Mr. Sands, 
exclusively ; and the next, therefore, is in another strain. Sir 
Walter Scott is evidently his model, though by no means copied 
with servility. 


Now two-score years of peace had pass’d 
Since in the west the battle yell 

Was borne on every echoing blast, 
Until the Pequots’ empire fell ; 

And SassacOus, now no more, 

Lord of a thousand bowmen, fled ; 
And all the chiefs, his boast before, 
Were mingled with the unhonored dead. 
Sannap and Sagamore were slain, 

On Mystic’s banks, in one red night ; 
The once far-dreaded king in vain 
Sought safety in inglorious flight ; 

And ’reft of all his regal pride, 

By the fierce Maqua’s hand he died. 
Long o’er the land, with cloudless hue, 
Had peace outspread her skies of biue ; 
The blood-stained axe was buried long ; 
Till Metacom his war-dance held, 

And round the flaming pyre the song 
Of vengeance and of death was yell'd. 
The steeps of Haup reverbed afar 

The Wampanoags’ shout for war ; 
Fiercely they trim their crested hair, 
The sanguine battle stains prepare, 
And martial gear, while over all 

Proud waves the feathery coronal. 
Their peag belts are girt for fight, 
Their loaded pouches slung aright, 
The musket’s tube is bright and true, 
The tomahawk's edge is sharped anew, 
And counsels stern and flashing eyes 
Betoken dangerous enterprise. 


The red fire is blazing ; ring compassing ring, 
They whirled in the war-dance, and circuiting sing; 
And the chieftains, in turn to the pile as they go, 
In each brand saw a warrior, each gleed was a foe; 
Revenge on the whites and their allies they swear, 
Mohegans, Niantics, and Pequots they dare, 
And slay in the dreain of their ire ; 
The hills of Pocasset replied to their call, 
And their Queen sent her chiefs and her warriors all, 
To the rites of the lorid fire. 


One more, and we have done. It is an invocation, abound- 
ing in izmagery, and has a right to the character of snblimity. 
This passage alone would stamp him a poet, were the rest of 
his writings lost for ever. 


TO THE MANITTO OF DREAMS. 
Spirit! thou Spirit of subtle air, 
Whose power is upon the brain, 
Whon wondrous shapes, and dread and fair, 
As the film from the eyes 
At thy bidding flies, 
To sight and sense are plain ! 


Thy whisper creeps where leaves are stirred ; 
Thou sighest in woodland gale ; 
Where waters are gushing thy. voice is heard ; 





* Hesiod, Theo. |. 1. 60. 30. 


And when stars are bright, 
At still midnight, 
Thy symphonies prevail ! 


Where the forest ocean, in quick commotion, 

Is waving te and fro, 

Thy form is seen, in the masses green, 

Dimly to come and go. 

From thy covert peeping, where thou layest sleeping, 
Beside the brawling brook, 

Thou art seen to wake, and thy flight to take 

Fleet from thy lonely nook. 


Where the moonbeam has kiss'd 
The sparkling tide, 

In thy mantle of mist 

Thou art seen to glide. 

Far o’er the blue waters 

Melting away,, 

On the distant billow, 

As on a pillow, 

Thy form to lay. 


Where the small clouds of even 
Are wreathing in heaven 
Their garland of roses, 

O’er the purple and gold, 
Whose hangings enfold 
The hall that encloses 

The couch of the sun, 
Whose empire is done,— 
There thou art smiling, 

For thy sway is begun ; 
Thy shadowy sway, 

The senses beguiling, 
When the light fades away, 


: And the vapor of mystery o'er nature ascending, 


The heaven and the earth, 
The things that*have birth, ° 
And the embryos that float in the future are blending. 


From the land, on whose shores the billows break 
The sounding waves of the mighty lake ; 

From the land where boundless meadows be, 
Where the buffalo ranges wild and free ; 

With silvery coat in his little isle, 

Where the beaver plies his ceaseless toil ; 

The land where pigmy forms abide, 

Thou leadest thy train at the eventide ; 

And the wings of the wind are left behind, 

So swift through the pathless air they glide. 


Then to the chief who has fasted long, 

When the chains of his chamber are heavy and strong, 
Spirit! thou comest ; he lies as dead, 

His weary lids are with heaviness weighed ; 

But his soul is abroad on the hurricane’s pinion, 
Where foes are met in the rush of fight, 

In the shadowy world of thy dominion. 

Conquering and slaying, till morning light ! 


Then shall the hunter who waits for thee, 

The land of the game rejoicing see ; 

Through the leafless wood, 

O’er the frozen flood, 

And the trackless snows 

His spirit goes, 

Along the sheeted plain, ” 

Where the hermit bear, in his sullen lair, 
Keeps his long fast, till the winter hath pass'd, 
And the boughs have budded again. 

Spirit of Dreams! all thy visions are true, 
Who the shadow hath seen, he the substance shall view ! 


Thine the riddle, strange and dark, 
Woven in the dreamy brain : 

Thine to yield the power to mark, 
Wandering by, the dusky train ; 
Warrior ghosts for vengeance crying, 
Scalped on the lost battle’s plain, 

Or who died their foes defying, 

Slow by lingering tortures slain. 


Thou the war-chief hovering near, 
Breathest language on his ear ; 

When his winged words depart, 

Swift as arrows to the heart ; 

When his eye the lightning leaves ; 
When each valiant bosom heaves ; 
Through the veins when hot and glowing, 
Rage like liquid fire is flowing ; 

Round and round the war-pole whirling, 
Furious when the dancers grow ; 

When the maces swift are hurling 
Promised vengeance on the foe ; 

Thine assurance, Spirit true, 

Glorious victory gives to view ! 





When of thought and strength despoiled, 

Lies the brave man like a child ; 

When discolored visions fly, 

Painful, o’er his glazing eye, 

And wishes wild through his darkness rove, 
Like flitting wings through the tangled grove,— 
Thine is the wish ; the vision thine ; 

And thy visits, Spirit, are all divine! 


When the dizzy senses spin, 

And the brain is madly reeling, 

Like the Pow-wah, when first within 

The present spirit feeling ; 

When rays are flashing athwart the gloom, 
Like the dancing lights of the northern heaven ; 
When voices strange of tumult come 

On the ear, like the roar of battle driven ;— 
The Initiate then shall thy wonders see, 

And thy priest, O Spirit ! is full of thee ! 


Spirit of Dreams! away! away! 

It is thine hour of solenin sway ; 

And thou art holy ; and our rite 

Forbids thy presence here to-night. } 
Go light on lids that wake to pain ; 
Triumphant visions yield again ! 

If near the Caristian’s cot thou roam, 

Tell him the fire has wrapp’d his home : 
Where the mother lies in peaceful rest, 

Tell her the red man hath seized its feet, 
And against a tree its brains doth beat : 

Fly to the bride who sieeps alone, 

Her husband forth for battle gone ; 

Tell her, at morn,—and tell her true,— 

His head on the bough her eyes shall view ; 
While his limbs shall be the raven’s prey :— 
Sririr or Dreams! away! away! 


With these we take our leave, impressed witha high sense 
both of the talents and of the heart of Mr. Sands. His works 
deserve an extensive circulation, and we have no doubt they 
will ultimately take their station among the standard Classics 
of our language. 





The District School. By J. Orville Taylor. 12mo.. pp. 336. 

New York. Harper and Brothers. 1834. 

We know not a subject which is of more real’ importance 
than that which is taken up by Mr. Taylor in the work before 
us. It is addressed to that which every conscientious parent, 
every upright citizen, and every honest man, feels to be near 
his heart, and is connected with the welfare of his country, of 
his family, and of vital religion itself. We understand that the 
author has devoted much time, has gone over much ground, 
and has made many sedulous inquiries on the matter which he 
brings under discussion. We believe that he has an ardent 
and praise-worthy zeal for the improvement of the rising gene- 
ration, and sincerely trust that he will succeed in awakening a 
general concern for improvement, in a department of human 
duty so pregnant with important consequences to those who 
shall come after us. 


In the consideration of the book, we shall first discharge our- 
selves of our opinion upon its merits as a piece of composition, 
—almost the only thing we have to regret in the perusal. In 
this particular, we are constrained to say, that it is lamentably 
defective. It is extremely loose in its style, and almost every 
sentence is in direct violation of the rules of grammar. The 
observations seem to have been committed to paper, as they 
occurred, and the hasty remark has not been trimmed after- 
wards for the press. If it be not thus, then the fant is the less 
pardonable, and we must say, that a work on the subject of 
schools, intended for scholastic eyes, and illustrative of scho- 
lastic duties, should have come forth with greater appearance 
of regard for scholastic rules. This, however, is altogether dis- 
regarded, and any thing more deficient in elegance, or even in 
propriety, as a literary effort, it has not lately been our misfor- 
tune to see. Of the quality of the remarks, we are happy to be 
able to speak much more favorably, on many occasions, parti- 
cularly upon those witch relate to the qualifications of a teach- 
er, and the mode by which he ought to acquit himself of his 
duties. ; 

It is very remarkable that Mr. Taylor should be able to think 
so well, and, yet, express himself so ill. In most of the practi- 
cal remarks, we think, he has been happy and just ; and we are 
much struck with the apposite observations on parental tu- 
ition. He begins at the beginning, and whilst he thus endea- 
vors to impress on parents the importance of their’ co-opera- 
tion with teachers, he incidentally exhibits the necessity in the 
parents themselves to be duly educated. Take the following. 
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a ETE EE 

“ Parents are the natural guardians of their children. To 
you is committed the protection and education of those whom 
God has given you; and you will be accountable for the 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness in which you perform this duty. 
You have strong obligations and high duties to seciety, to 
your country, and to your friends; but much stronger, and 
infinitely higher ones to yourselves, to your children, and 
your Creator. Every man and woman has the care of his 
or her own heart and ways, and the hearts and ways of those 
who are helpless and ignorant, but yet committed to their 
trust. Parents may receive liberty and protection from go- 
vernment—they may receive comforts and enjoyments from 
society,—but from these sources they can receive but little 
aid in the primal education of theirchildren. This is a work 
which belongs to them exclusively. To parents is entrusted | 
the infant mind when it begins its immortal career. 

But, from the supposed insensibility and incapacity of the | 
child, during the three or four first years of its existence, | 
parents often neglect the education, or the formation of the | 
character, at that early but susceptible age. Many parents | 
seein not to observe, that the infant commences acting and | 
learning from the first moment of its existence. They see 
not that every look from its mother, every notice from its | 
father, every animate and inanimate object which gets its | 
attention, every sound and tone of voice, and family circum- | 
stance, are forming a character in the child, making impres- | 
sions which will controul and endure, and giving some kind 
of an education, either good or bad, which will influence the 
after-life. 

Parents who do not perceive the wakeful aitention and 
dexp susceptibilities of early childhood, are not careful how 
they order their own conduct before their offspring, nor are 
‘they guarded in their expressions,—and thus insensibly form 
a character which all their after-instruction and good example 
will never change. Parents should know the capacities of 
their children,—ascertain what passion or propensity is ac- 
quiring undue strength, and how far the child is capable of 
receiving wholesome restraint and moral instruction. They 
should see that circumstances, apparently fortuitous, often 
have grea: influence ; if not carefully observed and diligently 
counteracted, they will give to the early character a strong 
bias, which will be unhappy in its tendency. 

The mother has the whole education of her children till 
they are three or four years old. During this time she may 
stamp a character which wil! remain through life. She may 
so moderate the passions, restrict the appetites, correct the 
desires, and obtain such a government over the child’s mind 
and affections, as to form the most decided character. After 
the child commences going to school, much of its time is still 
spent with the parents. The duties of parents are relieved 
by the teacher but a short time. The watchfulness and care 
of the parent, at this period, when the child is meeting with | 
new companions, new modes of gover t, and an inc d 
number of objects, which are exerting a strong influence, 
should be greater than before. Even if the privilege of a | 
school be enjoyed, the education of the children belongs, in | 
a great degree, tothe parent. By the parent it must be com- | 
menced, carried forward, and completed. 

Parents leave the education of their children too much with | 
the schoolmaster. You appear to think, that providing your | 
offspring with food and clothing is all that is required of you : | 
the education, the formation of the character, you say, be- | 
longs to the teacher. This cannot be so. Your example, | 
companions, opinions, and expressions, will all unite with the | 
teacher’s instructions. You should, instead of trusting all | 
to the teacher, co-operate with him, unite your labors with | 
his, and ascertain the influence of the teacher and the influ- | 
ence of the school upon the child. Do not speak unfavorably | 
of the teacher before your children, but teach them to love | 
the instructor and the school-room, and at all times to be 
obedient. If your children are under good government at 
home, it will greatly aid the teacher in managing them at | 
school ; but, if the government at home is bad, it will be diffi- 
cult for the instructor to contro] their conduct, or establish | 
any government over them during the schoo] hours. You | 
ofter: complain of the defective government of the teacher, | 
yet do not perceive that the children are under no restraint | 
at home. You, perhaps, have indulged them in every whim | 
and desire; subdued but few of their vicious inclinations ; | 
suffered them to grow up disobedient and inattentive; and 
now, how can you expect the teacher to bring them under an 
orderly, respectful behaviour at school? Do not find fault 
with the teacher till you have examined your own govern- 
ment, and ascertained how far you have fitted them for obey- 
ing or disobeying others.” 











The author presently commences his account of the qualifi- 
cations which a teacher ought to possess; and here we cannot 
deny him the credit of great discrimination. In spite of the 
language in‘ which his remarks are couched, there is a mine of 
correct thinking in his sentiments ; and teachers as well as 
trustees would do well to keep his suggestions in mind, if they 
earnestly wish the promotion of useful knowledge, and _prac- 
tical benefit in the schools over which they preside. We give | 





his remarks on reading; they are addressed to teachers them- 


selves. 


“ You should be a good reader. The graee, beauty, and 
expression of this art cannot be taught by oratorical rules, 
nor by the machinery of punctuation. The feeling, and the 
force of reading, your pupils must learn from your example. 
By reading with that tone of voice which the sentiment de- 
mands, and with correct emphasis, you will be able to make 


a passage intelligible to your younger pupils, which you could | | «1 :\4ren themselves. and, finally, is injurious to his own cha- 


not do by verbal definition or ingenious illustration. To read 
well is to produce all the effect the sentiment is capable of 
doing. 
to suppose, the punctilious observance of pauses, the certain 
rise and fall of voice at the commencement and termination 


of every period, the continuous loud explosions of the high | 
| tones of the voice, or all these, that make agreeable or affect- 


ing reading. Yet we should think that many teachers sup- 
posed it was, from the manner they permit or teach their 
scholars to read. How many disagreeable, powerless readers, 
either from the carelessness or the ignorance of teachers ! 
Teachers may see that punctuation is entirely artificial, and 
that it is impossible for it to graduate the reading as the sense 
would direct. You should practically believe, that nothing 
can make your scholars read well but a full understanding, 
and a deep, adequate feeling of what they utter. You should 
be able to convince them of this by your own correct, impres- 
sive reading. You should, by your reading, compe! their 
minds to know, and believe, that a book has sdeas—that it 
contains something which they do not know, but which they 
may comprehend, and make their own. 

Your scholars, from the manner they are taught, suppose 
that reading well consists in nothing else but a correctness 
and facility in pronouncing words. The meaning they do 
not get themselves, nor do they pretend to give it to others. 
Now, you should correct this; you should read as if your 
mind saw something, and as if you wished to show it to 
them—as if their minds were to attend to the thought, and 
not to the words, and stops, and manner. Show them that 
the same sentiment may produce a variety of dissimilar ideas 
and feelings, according to the way in which it is read; and 
at all times produce in them the conviction that good reading 
is to make the hearers feel and perceive all that the author felt 
and perceived. Now, unless you read well yourself, you will 
not be able to teach your pupils to read in this manner. If 
you read with an unnatural tone, with false emphasis and 
cadence, without distinct articulation, without intending to 
communicate any meaning, or with bad pronunciation, or with 
hesitation, or stammering, or indistinct rapidity, or in a care- 
less, awkward position and manner,—your scholars will do 
the same ; and on the other hand, if you read with grace, with 
feeling, with intelligence, and with a voice pitched in harmony 
with the sense, your scholars will be likely to read in the 
same style. After all your instruction, and with the help of 
all the rules they can learn, your pupils will be sure to get 
into bad habits of reading, unless your own example of good 
reading prevents them. I would say it then, again,—Let 
every teacher be a good reader. 

I have dwelt at some length on this qualification in a 
teacher, from its vast importance. A child, or a youth, is 
liable at all times to be called upon to read ; it is a little ser- 
vice which all in good courtesy expect from each other, and 
we may be asked to render it by the family fireside, or in the 
drawing-room ; in the private circle, or at the public meeting ; 
at all times, and in every variety of circumstances; now to 
amuse the cheerful, and now to instruct the thoughtful ; now 
before the learned, and now before the unlearned. Then, 
let what is always expected, and may be called for at any 
time, have every attention from the teacher, and the highest 
regard from the scholar.” 


He is equally judicious in many other parts of his strictures 
upon the duties of teachers, nevertheless, he is occasionally 
puerile, and sometimes even querulous, finding faults which 
he either cannot illustrate, or which he afterwards overlooks ; 
for instance, in Geography, all his directions are too late. 


But we have a grave objection to make to one suggestion of 
our author, unless, indeed, we are to attribute to him an un- 
pardonable looseness of expression. The error is contained 
in a few words, mixed up with observations which cannot be 
disputed. He says, 


“Those who are under the government of their feelings 
are greatly influenced by first impressions. The teacher 
should be careful to have these favorable. His first appear- 
ance among the pupils should be winning and friendly. If 
he should be ill-natured and repulsive at first, it will take a 
long time to eradicate the unfavorable feelings. The teacher 
should meet his scholars with a smile; he should show them 
that he feels a deep interest in their improvement and happi- 
ness. He should overlook their faults at first,(!!) and endeavor 
to allure then by tenderness and sympathy, and not repel 
them by instantaneous harshness and severity.” 


Now, this cannot be a correct mode of proceeding. A teacher 


~ 





may pardon first faults, or may visit the first offences lightly, 
but on no account should he overlook them. We can concede 
to the author, that a teacher should employ every honest means 
to acquire the esteem and the confidence of his pupils, because 
thereby he will facilitate the cause of information. They will 
love him, they will apply to him, they will listen with pleasure 
to him; but to overlook their faults is not only to violate the 


| confidence of those who placed him there, but is also an injury 


It is now, as many teachers would lead their scholars | 


| racter and repose. 


Let every teacher carefully digest a plan 
of conduct for himself before he commences his operations ; 
let him enforce that plan from the first hour of professional 


| duty, and proceed, without either flinching or swerving, in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





course which he is convinced he ought to pursue. 

This, we know, cen be done consistently with amenity of 
manners. A firm man, is not necessarily a harsh man. He is 
only one who has judged for himself, and wishes steadily to 
pursue the right path. Let the pupils see in him always the 
same instructor. Let them ieel that there is no escape from 
the duties that are prescribed for them, yet, that he is cheer- 
fully ready to aid reasonably in the performance, and he will 
effect twenty times the good that could be produced by one of 
more-ductility, and less authority. The teacher should never 


be wanting to nimself. 


Mr. Taylor has a chapter on “Rhetoric in Elementary 


| Schools,” in which he declaims with much animation against 


the artificial eloquence produced by the ordinary school method 
of tuition. In district and common schools, we would say, 
that to teach it at all, except through the medium of reading 
lessons, is time thrown away; but we cannot assent to all his 
strictures on this subject, nor do we quite admire some of his 
reflections, which are hardly liberal. That we may ourselves 
be judged, as well asthe author whom we are judging, we 


transcribe a portion of his chapter on this subject. 


“There is scarcely a school-boy in the United States, 
‘three feet high,’ who has not been told, and repeatedly told, 
of the necessity of ‘ learning how’ to speak. Scholars are by 
no means to suppose, that the Author of their being has given 
them the powers of utterance ; these powers, they are told, 
which will enable them to speak to their fellow-men, must be 
acquired from an instructor. ‘The prevalence of these senti- 
ments has brought before the public a great number of sys- 
tems and teachers of elocution. The instructors in this art 
tell us where to find the emphatic words, where to suspend, 
raise, or lower the voice, and when and how to give the 
thought the proper action. 

Now, it is probably true, that not one among the great 
number of those who have attended to these artificial schemes, 
can be found, who has attained a good netural delivery ; but 
there are many, probably almost as many as have fully tried 
the experiment, who have, by these schemes, been tctally 
spoiled ; who have fallen irrecoverably into an affected style 
of spouting, worse, in all respects, than their untutored de- 
livery. 

Many, accordingly, have not unreasonably conceived a dis- 
gust for the subject altogether; considering it hopeless that 
elocution should be taught by any rules; and acquiescing in 
the conclusion that it is to be regarded as entirely a gift of 
nature, or an accidental acquirement of practice. Others, 
again, having more faith in these teachers and schemes of 
oratory, are disposed to encourage every proposal for teaching 
this desirable art. This encouragement, and the generally 
received notion that every one must /earn how to speak in 
some way or other, has introduced these artificial rules and 
instructions of rhetoric, not only into our professional semi- 
naries, colleges, and academies, but also into our primary and 
higher schools. Our district and public schools have their 
weekly season for declamation; and every lad, big enough 
to say, ‘ Though I am young,” &c. comes forward, and, auto- 
maton-like, goes through with his oration, accompanying it 
with a certain number of changes of position, and elevations 
of the arm. 

The practice of learning to speak has become so general 
and so popular, that the teachers of our elementary schools 

ider it a ty part of a republican education to make 
their scholars go through all the stages of debate, declamation, 
and dialogue, enlivened occasionally with a little comedy or 
tragedy. Now what must be the effect of all this artificial 
training? What must be its influence on the school-boy, 
when neither the sentiments he utters, nor the character he 
assumes, are his own; or supposed to be so, or anywise con- 
nected with him; when neither the place, the occasion, ner 
the audience which are actually present, have any thing to do 
with the substance of what is said. 

It is therefore almost inevitable that he will form to him- 
self an artificial manner, which, especially if he succeed in 
it, will probably cling to him through life, even when he is 
delivering his own compositions on real occasions. The very 
best that can be expected is, that he may become an accom- 
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plished actor. But few are likely to attain such perfection 
(and ‘+ isa perfection well lost); yet if he should have 


succeeded in accomplishing this, he will have taken a most | 


circuitous route to acquire that which will make him to deli- 
ver his own sentiments impressively on some real occasion. 

There are many weighty objections against adopting any 
peculiar marks for denoting different pauses, emphasis, &c. 
All such artificial schemes must necessarily be imperfect, 


circuitous, and ineffectual They are imperfect, for though the 
emphatic word may be pointed out, there is no variety of 
marks that will suffice to indicate the different tones ; yet on 
this depends not unfrequently the whole force; and perhaps 
the whole sense of the expression. Take, for instance, the 
following passage :—(Mark iv. 21) ‘Isa candle brought to 
be put under a bushel, or under a bed?’ It may be so pro- 
nounced as to imply that there is no other alternative, and 
yet the emphasis laid on the right words. But were this 
proposed system of marks brought to the highest perfection 
it would still be a circuitous road to the desired end. Sup- 
pose the emphatic word, the tone, the relative rapidity in 
utterance, could be completely indicated to the eye, the 
learner might ask, ‘ But why this tone and this manner?’ 
The only answer that could be given is, that these tones and 
this manner are natural, such as suggest themselves when 
one is speaking his own sentiments iu earnest. Then, if | 
this be the case, why not leave nature do her own work! 
Why /earn to do that which nature will always make us capa- 


ble ofdoing! Impress the mind fully with the sentiments, 
&c., to be uttered; withdraw the attention from the sound, 
and fix it on the sense, and nature or habit will spontane- 
ously suggest the proper delivery. 

Yet, waiving both the above objections, if a person could 
learn thus to read and speak, as it were, by note, still the 
desired object of a perfectly natural, as well as correct elo- 
cution, would never be attained in this way. The reader’s 
attention being fixed on his own voice (which in singing, and 
there only, is allowed and expected), the inevitable conse- 
quence would be, that he would betray more or less his arti- 
ficial delivery ; and would, in the same degree, manifest an 
offensive affectation. We say, then, to form a complete arti- 
ficial system of elocution by studying analytically the em- 
phasis, tones, pauses, degrees of loudness, &c., and to frame 
rules founded on these observations ; and then, in practice, 
deliberately and carefully to conform the utterance to these 


rules, must, from the very nature of the case, not only be | 


unnecessary, but defective and impracticable. Moreover, he 





who reads in conformity with any system, must have his | 


mind fixed upon the rules of that system; and he who ap- | get the start, as it were, of his readers, and tobe thinking, 
pears to be attending to his own utterance, which will al- | while uttering each sentence, not of that, but of the sentence 


ways be the case with every one who is doing so, is sure to 
give offence, and to be censured for an affected delivery. 

Many able authors, however, have written elaborately on 
* good reading,’ or on elocution generally; and it is not to 
be denied that some imgenious and (in themselves) valuable 
remarks have been thrown out relative to natural and neces- 
sary qualities in good elocution. In the practical exercises 
of some systems the vocal elements are trained and culti- 
vated to a degree of correctness, which the pupil otherwise 
would never have obtained. By close attention to the utter- 
ance, the elementary sounds of speech are made forcible and 
agreeable. To correct the habit of indistinct articulation 
(and the most of readers and speakers have this habit), prac- 
tising on a series of the elementary sounds of speech, and 
on tables presenting their various combinations, is the only 
and (where there is no physica! defect) the effectual remedy. 
The observations which several writers on elocution have 
made on the vocal elements, are just and highly useful; but 
the rules and directions they would give for regulating the 
emphasis, tone, cadence, modulation, &c., have not only been 
useless, but in most cases highly pernicious. We think that 
every close observer, and every admirer of an impressive, na- 
tural delivery, will agree to the most we have said on artifi- 
cial systems of elocution. 

Almost every one, even if they have not paid any critical 
attention to the various modulations of the human voice, has 
observed the different tones of voice which the same indivi- 
dual makes use of in conversation, from those which he uses 
while reading, or speaking in public. So wide is the diffe- 
rence of the tones employed on these two occasions, 
that it seems as if two systems (one for conversation, and one 
for reading and speaking) had been exercising the voice of 
every individual we meet with. And this, in fact, is the 
ease. Nature directs our conversation, but art has taught us 
how to read and speak. Says Sheridan, in his ‘Art of Read- 
ing,’ ‘I have often tried an experiment to show the great 
difference between these two modes of utterance, the natural 
end the artificial; which was, that when I found a person 
of vivacity delivering his sentiments with energy, and of 
course with all that variety of tones which nature furnishes, 
I have taken occasion to put something into his hands to 
read, as relative to the topic ef conversation; and it was 
surprising to see what an immediate change there was in his 
delivery froin the moment he began to read. A different pitch 
of voie took place of his natural one, and a tedious uniformity 
of cadence succeeded to a spirited variety ; insomuch that a 


| 


| probably lead them to censure the proposed method. But it 





blind man could hardly conceive the person who read to be 
the same who had just been speaking.’ 

Does good reading or speaking require this difference? If 
so, they require something unnatural, for we see that men 
converse in their natural tones. But to read or speak in 
tones and manners which are unnatural, and therefore artifi- 
cial, will never make good reading or speaking ; but it will 
cause just such a delivery as almost every individual by his 
instructions is prepared to make,—-stiff, measured, affected, 
powerless, and in the highest manner offensive. Such is 
the effect of net preserving the natural tones and manner 
while reading or speaking, and also of attending to artificial 
schemes of rhetoric. 

The advantage of a natural manner, that is, a manner one 
naturally falls into when he is really speaking in earnest, 
may be estimated from this consideration; that there 
are few who do not converse so as to give effect to what they 
are saying. Every one, when conversing earnestly, delivers 
his sentiments with much more clearness, force, and elegance 
than he would read the same sentiment if it was written 
down in a book. 

Our advice, then, would be, to follow the natural manner. 
The practical rule that we would recommend is, not only to 
omit any studied attention to the voice, but studiously to 
withdraw the thoughts from it, and to dwell as intently as pos- 
sible on the sense ; trusting to nature to suggest spontaneously 
the proper emphasis and tones. He who really understands 
what he is reading will be likely to read as if he understood 
it, and thus to make others understand it; and he who feels 
what he reads, and is absorbed with that feeling, will be 
likely to communicate the same impression to his hearers. 
But this cannot be the case if the speaker or reader is occu- 
pied with the thought of what their opinion will be of his 
delivery, and how his voice ought to be regulated ; if, in 
short, he is thinking of himself, and of course taking his at- 
tention from that which ought to occupy it exclusively. 

Some may suppose that the natural manner which we 
have recommended amounts to the same thing as takiag no 
pains atail; and after trying the experiment by reading or 
speaking carelessly instead of naturally, their ill-success will 


is no easy task to fix the mind on the meaning, in the man- 
ner, and to the degree now proposed. When one is reading 
any thing that is familiar, his thoughts are apt to wander to 
other subjects, though perhaps such as are connected with 
that which he is reading; if, again, it be something new to 
him, he is apt (not indeed to wander to another subject) to 


which comes next. And, in both cases, if he is careful to 
avoid those faults, and is desirous of reading well, it is a 
matter of no small difficnity, and calls fora constant effort 
to prevent the mind from wandering in another direction, viz. 
into thoughts respecting his own voice—respecting the effect 
produced by each sound—the approbation he hopes from the 
hearers, &c. And this is the prevailing fault of those who 
are said to take great pains in their reading; pains which 
will always be taken in vain, with a view to the true object to 
be aimed at, as long as the effort is thus applied in a wrong 
direction.” : 

Against the second part of the work, which contains abstract 
learning according to the author's opinion, we feel inclined to 
dissent in so many particulars, that we can hardly venture to 
commence upon them. We shall, therefore, conclude by ob- 
serving, that, notwithstanding abiindance of faults in style, and 
many incorrect principles, with regard to knowledge and igno- 
rance, the book is highly useful in practice, being a manual for 
the guidance of teachers, parents, trustees,—and even of chil- 
dren themselves ; were it not thatin the latter-mentioned, there 
would be danger of spoiling the composition of young students, 
by putting into their hands that which breaks “ Priscian’s 


head ;”’ in every paragraph. 





The History of Poland, from the earliest period to the present time. 

New York. Harpers. 1834. ‘ 

; (Concluding: notice.) 

Adversity is the only purifier of the heart and the principles. 
In the triumph and insolence of prosperity, mankind are too 
apt to barter either at the suggestion of passion ; ambition daz- 
zles, revenge obscures, success intoxicates the national wisdom ; 
but misfortune, like fire, separates the dross from the more 
valuable part of the metal, and brings it forth for use in all its 
lustre and intrinsic worth. 

In no national instance has this been so strongly evinced as 
in that of Poland. We have already seen, that in the day of her 
prosperity, her sons were constantly engaged in faction at home, 
were offering their swords to their allies, or were engaged in 
wars of aggression on their own parts. The nature of their 
government,—an elective monarchy, in which not only native 
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Europe,—must necessarily open the way to corruption, to do- 
mestic strife, and to the accumulation of foreign enemies. We 
may also feel justified in observing, that even the remorseless 
adversaries who plundered and shared her among themselves, 
were in all probability first made hostile to her, by her own 
early inroads upon them. Enough is shewn to prove, that 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria, in turns, suffered heavily at Polish 
hands, and through Polish ambition, before they eatertained a 
thought of subjugating Poland ; much less of blotting her out 
of the list of nations. 

These were however in the early times of all those nations, 
and can hardly justify the excesses which in latter days have 
been committed upon that devoted country and noble people. 
We have Scripture warrant, that the sins of the fathers shall 
be visited upon the ch:ldren—to the third and fourth generation ; 
and so far we may look upon it as retributive justice, which in 
human transactions is generally with ample interest. Yet, 
whatever might be the deserts of the Poles of past generations, 
we can find no palliation for the cruelty and treachery of modern 
days, when, in the face of treaties, of conventions, of voluntary 
boons,—at a time of the world, too, when the multitude are 
greatly enlightened, and know the value of their liberties,— 
when the Pules have become the soul of honor, and the Musco- 
vite has almost cast off his slough of barbarism. It evinces a 
most rancorous spirit, and one which, sooner or later, will pro- 
duce a dreadful reaction in Russia, to raise up a nation from 
the dust, for the dastardly satisfaction of crushing it smaller, 
and prostrating it utterly. 

To illustrate this Russian treachery, we give below a eopy 
of a paper published in an English periodical, which we btieve 
to be substantially correct. It is as follows :— 


“ Amid the varied conflicts of opinions among mankind, 
there are fortunately a few points on which there appears to 
be no possibility of the slightest discrepancy. And m the 
foremost rank of these may be placed the gross violation of 
any natural right, either in the case of an individual or a 
nation, under the cloak of expediency. In such cases, right 
feelings unconsciously give the first impulse, and this is even- 
tually confirmed by the sober dictates of deliberate reason. 
It is in this way that, we apprehend, the wrongs of Poland 
have excited so general an interest among mankind ; have 
called forth such unqualified indignation against the partition- 
ing powers, and such sympathy for her sufferings. Yet it 
may seem strange, amid such general sympathy, that no effort 
should have been made to save the devoted land of heroes. 
The truth is, that, notwithstanding this universal influence, 
nothing could be done to remedy the evil. The partitions 
occurred when all Europe was engrossed with internal affairs ; 
and, under these circumstances, to dictate to the three most 
powerful nations in Europe, was impracticable; and the 
chance of attaining the object by friendly negotiations, when 
the second case arose, was completely destroyed by the de- 
structive torrent of the French revolution, which, in its ruth- 
less progress, threatened the annihilation of society, and 
menaced with complete extinction every institution, however 
sacred and useful, if opposed to its wild career. By such 
means, those most deeply interested in resisting the very 
principles of the Polish spoliation, were driven (in self-de- 
fence) to league with her spoliators ; and thus their power of 
vindicating her rights wes suspended by the paramount neces- 
sity of opposing similar principles, operating on a more ex- 
tended sphere It was in vain, it could be clearly demon- 
strated, that the partition of Poland afforded a precedent, no 
less than the fraudulent conquest of Silesia, for any. act of 
political robbery ; for, at that very moment, existing cir- 
cumstances rendered it a superior consideration to check the 
spread of the example. Thus, unnoticed, Poland would 
have remained unconscious of the enthusiastic interest excited 
by her fate, had not the fervid eloquence of the poet and the 
orator occasionally betrayed feelings of indignant sympathy, 
and showed that, though the flame was smouldering, the fire 
was unextinguished, and that it might afterward burst forth 
in one glorious blaze. At last, a ray of hope gleamed on 
Polish patriotism. In 1806, Napoleon, then in the full splen- 
dor of his glory, proposed the restoration of the kingdom of 
Poland. With the political events and considerations that 
influenced this extraordinary man, we have at present nothing 
to do, further than to state the historical fact, that the visions 
which had flitted before the eyes of the delighted Poles, passed 
away,—that there was no restoration of the kingdom of Po- 
land,—and that all their highly-wrought expectations termi- 
nated in the erection of the duchy of Warsaw in 1807. Pe- 
litical distractioas crowded fast upon each other, and at last 
the duchy of Warsaw fell into the hands of the victorious 
Russians, after that campaign which cast Napoleon from the 
odious and unenviable rank of dictator of the destinies of con- 
tinental Europe. , 

The negotiations which commenced with the downfall 





citizens were eligible, but even strangers from any country of| 


of Napoleon, and were completed by the treaty of Paris in 
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1814, necessarily embraced the future condition of Poland, | conformity with the constitution ; but there were perpetual 
which, though then occupied by the Russian troops, had, from | breaches of that formal grant, until the Spanish revolution 
previous cession to France, become a fit subject for arrange- | burst forth: then the intrigues of Austria, and the apprehen- 
ment, not for the eventual benefit of Russfa alone, but for, sion entertained by Alexander himself of military revolution, 
that of the entire European commonwealth. At that period led to the establishment of the sadly mis-named Holy Alli- 
the Emperor Alexander displayed a spirit of liberality, which | ance, and an attempt was made to suppress entirely in Poland 
appeared to have owed its origin to various circumstances. | the spirit of national independence, which at one time, if not 
Madame de Stael has well delineated his moral character, by | actually fostered, had been cheered by the smiles of the 
saying that he was ‘ an accident,’—the mere creature of cir- | autocrat. 


cumstances. Tius, on his return from witnessing the pros-| The Count Zaionezek, a Pole, was nominally the king’s 


pose, and if possible to soften the obdurate heart of the tyrant. 
By the mere accident of receiving permission from the grand- 
duke Michael, he was admitted to Constantine's presence. 
He stated the object of his visit firmly but respectfully. The 
grand-duke stormed—the priest dec'ared, that undeterred 
by menaces, he would fulfil what he deemed a paramount 
duty. Astonished at this, the grand-duke sprang out of the 
window, declaring that there was a madman within. The 
priest was conveyed to a convent, where he was confined ; 
| but his interference effected no relief to the individual he 





perity of this country, he was so enamored of free institu- | jieytenant, but the real power was invested in the grand-duke | sought to serve, nor did he obtain any general relaxation. 


tions, that ve ordained the establishment ef ‘trial by jury’ | Constantine, who held the appointment of commander-in-chief 


oe Poland, within six — ‘ In he was a |ofthearmy. This personage, who has played so conspicuous 
ried away by mere impulse, without the siightest regard to | g part in the affairs of Poland, is worthy of something more 
the fitness or unfitness of the institution (however admirable | tke a mere passing notice. Though 5 ferheae of A om, 
in some situations) to the wants, habits, and even prejudices siderable talents, he is, in fact, an untamed tiger, giving way 
mB ae! among pape, proposed to Brass in a on all occasions to the most violent paroxysms of temper. 

here were, however, in addition, some important consider He has a deep sense of the rights of his order, and holds the 
ations which may not have been without weight in producing | feelings of every other class of human beings a8 absolutely 
a concession in favor of Poland. naught. So soon, therefore, as he found that his imperial 

— all the reverses of aap — brother was no longer the liberal patron of constitutional 
— by wa cr yang orange ie Poles ~— Ara ut, | rights, he gave the most unrestrained license to his capricious 
Feber tn we ‘decent eral peed . capone | and violent injustice. A few instances are better than gene- 

€ 

of heroes a favorable capitulation. But it was incompatible 
with the policy ot the restored French government to retain 
in the centre of France, men so deeply pledged to their unsuc- 
cessful rival. The Poles, however, refused to return to their 
native land without an assurance that their national independ- 
ence should be recognised. Alexander also knew that the 
tenure by which a Russian throne is held is somewhat 


Woloski, the princlpal brewer of Warsaw, had, through some 
of his people, without his own knowledge, hired as a servant 
in his establishment a Russian deserter. The offender was 
detected, and proof of innocence on the part of his employer 
being disallowed, the grand-duke, by his individual decree, 
ordered this respectable individual to be fettered, and in that 


| ral assertion :—A most opulent and respectable man named | 


frail, and appreciating the fidelity of the Poles, sought to | 
secure their devotion by conferring the boon most ardently | 
desired ; and, as the first mark of favor, he conferred his bro- 
ther Constantine upon them as the commander-in-chief. It 
is prebable that each of the enumerated circumstances had an 
influence on the emperor’s mind, while the whole determined 
him to re-elect the kingdom of Poland, in opposition to his | 
first intention of annexing his recent conquest to Russia as a 
dependent province. 

Austria, at this time animated, in all human probability, 
by jealousy of her great rival, favored the scheme, and even 
offered to sacrifice a part of her own dominions. 

France was decidedly favorable ; while the British govern- 
ment advocated the same cause, from considering the future 
kingdom a rampart against Russian aggression. This view | 





condition he was compelled to work with a wheelbarrow in 
the public streets! His daughter, an amiable young lady, 
ventured to appeal to the mercy of the grand-duke in behalf 
of her parent; and the unmanly monster kicked her down 
stairs, using at the same time the most abusive language. 
In the same way, he caused two Polish officers to be seized 
in the dead of night, and without trial, or even accusation, 
sent them to Russia. Some of the publishers of Warsaw 
having incurred his displeasure, he sent soldiers in the middle 
of the night to break up the presses and to destroy the types. 
Taxes were levied without consulting the diet ; and when a 
distinguished member, Niemoyewski, protested against such 
proceedings, he was arrested and sent to his country house 
under the charge of Cossacks, who kept him there for ten 
years, notwithstanding the most urgent affairs that required 
his attention elsewhere. The students, too, especially at | 





was communicated to the congress of Vienna by Lord Castle- | Wilna, were persecuted and harassed by a most notorious 
reagh, in 1815, and he urged the restoration of the kingdom | person named Nowozilzoff, who succeeded Prince Adam 
of Poland so energeticaily, that his view was adopted, and | Czartoryski as curator of the universities. This fit tool in 
the hope was re-animated that the days of Sobieski might | Constantine’s hands displayed ow every occasion the most 
again be revived. oe . Ay atrocious rapacity and an entire absence of common humanity 
The rapidity with which this decision was made, probably | Qne of the richest inhabitants of Lithuania had been arrested 
owed much te the return of Napoleon from Elba, which ren-| at ihe instance of this modern Sejanus ; but 15,000 ducats 
dered it imperative that Polish partisanship should not swell | (or £7000 sterling) effected his liberation. His most infamous 
the ranks of the invader. It was accordingly decided, that | act, if it be possible to give any pre-eminence in acts all most 
the grand-dutchy of Warsaw should be attached to the empire | pre-eminently wicked, was performed on the following occa- | 
of Russia under the name of the kingdom of Poland, and that | gion :-—A boy of nine years of age, a son of Count Plater, 
it should be governed by separate institutions. The treaty of | had in the playfulness of childhood written in chalk on one | 
Vienna contains on this point the following article :— | of the forms, “The 3rd of May for ever !”’—that being the 
‘The dutchy of Warsaw, with the exception of those pro- anniversary of Kosciusko’s constitution. The fact was dis- | 
vinees and districts which are otherwise disposed of by the! covered by some of the innumerable spies, employed even 


| perpetual imprisonment. 








following articles, is united to Russia. It shall be irrevocably | 
bound to the Russian empire by its constitution, to be enjoyed 
by his majesty the emperor of all the Russias, his heirs, and 
successors for ever.’ 

Thus it was established that by the constitution alone the 
two sovereignties were united under one head. It is curious to 
remark the opinions of the Emperor Alexander himself on | 
this point, as displayed in a letter from him, dated Vienna, | 
30th of April, 1815, to Count Ostrowski, the president of the | 
Polish senate :-— 

‘ President of the Senate, Count Ostrowski : 

‘It is with peculiar satisfaction that I announce to you, 
that the destiny of your county is about to be fixed by the 
concurrence of all the powers assembled at the congress of 
Vienna. , 

‘The kingdom of Polarid shall be united to the empire of 
Russia by the title of its own constitution, on which I am 
desirous of founding the happiness of the country. If the 
great interests involved in general tranquillity have not per- 
mitted all the Poles to be united under one sceptre, I have at 
least endeavored to the uttermost of my power to soften the 
hardships of their separation, and every where to obtain for 
them, as far as practicable, the enjoyments of their nationality.’ 
This was published aceording to an authority given by the 
emperor to the court. 

Thus a part of Peland was re-established as a separate 
state, by the act of all the powers of Europe ; and although 
the Emperor of Russia was to be king of Poland, still, the 
independence and separate existence of the kingdom were 
perfect. We shall hereafter see how consistently these prin- 
ciples have been maintained. 

From the time of the first re-estabtishment of the kingdom 





til 1820, the affairs of Poland went on apparently in 


among these infants, to Nowozilzoff, who instituted an inquiry 
among the boys; not one would betray poor Plater: they 
were all ordered to be flogged with the utmost severity! The 
unhappy offender declared that he had written the offensive 
words. The grand-duke condemned him to be a soldier for 
life, incapable of advancement im the army ; and when his 
mother threw herself before his carriage to implore forgiveness 
for her wretched child, he spurned her like a dog with his 
foot ! 


Every one possessed of the means, naturally fled from such 
unheard-of tyranny ; and, among others, a highly accom- 
plished gentleman, who sought refuge in London. Constan- 
tine sent an emissary afier him, in the foolish belief that he | 
could carry him off. The emissary soon discovered the folly 
of his errand, and returned, to the great chagrin of his master. 

Shaving the heads of females who displeased him was a 
common occurrence; and, on one occasion, four soldiers 
were severely punished because they abstained from carrying 
such an order into effect, as they found it impossible to do so 
without using personal violence. ‘Tarring and feathering the 
shaved heads of the offenders was alsoa favorite recreation 
of the commander-in-chief, whose delight it was to witness 
these barbarities. 

This career of cruelty and oppression on one occasion met 
with a reproof, and the manner in which it was received is 
too illustrative of the grand-duke’s character not to be record- 
ed: Among other subjects of his oppression was a Polish 
officer of rank, who was confined in a foul dungeon placed 
under a common sewer. There the unhappy man was wast- 
ing away in a noisome and pestilential atmosphere. This 
happened to come to the ears of one of those men who do honor 
to their high calling,—a bold, intrepid priest, who considered 
himself bound, as the minister of a benevolent Deity, to inter- 





| blamed by any man, he was condemned to death. 


While acts of private oppression were calling forth all the 
| hatred to Russia which is the birthright of every Pole, poli- 
tical tyranny was superadded, as if it were desirable to con- 
centrate upon one point the entire indignation of a brave and 
devoted people. We have already adverted to the patriotic 
association, modelled almost after the recommendation of the 
Emperor Alexander. This association, formed by the cele- 
brated General Dombrowski, had at first a masonic and mili- 
tary character; having. as its object, mutual good offices 
among the army. Its existenee was perfectly known to Alex- 
ander ; who alleged in his discourses to the diet, and indeed 
on all occasions, that he could not reunite, as he earnestly 
desired, the Polish provinces in actual union with Russia, 
with the revived kingdom, because he could not discover 
among them either a Polish spirit or a desire to become 
Poles. He therefore recommended that the association form- 
ed should extend its objects and become the means of promo- 
ting a national spirit. Of his intervention abundant proof 
was furnished, in prosecutions on which we sha'l hereafter 
touch. For a time this recommendation was not acted upon ; 
but in 1820 it was adopted; when unhappily the causes, as 
we have already seen, which effected an entire revolution in 
the emperor’s political views, induced him to denounce the 
association as treasonable. And for its suppression, in di- 
rect violation of the constitution, he appointed a military 
commission, which tried-and condemned civilians without any 
of the prescribed formalities ; and, as if he were desirous of 
rendering its proceedings stil] more odious, he composed it of 
men of infamous character,—Hauke, Blomer, Kornatowski, 
Chankiewicz, and others, mere tools of the grand-duke ; 
who, in point of fact, issued the proclamations, dictated the 
sentences, and provided for their due execution. One of the 





| Most atrocious acts of this most atrocious period is the treat- 
| ment of Major Lukasinski, a polish officer of bigh character 


and blameless life. He was distinguished by the grand-duke, 
indeed was especially favored on all occasions; but, being a 


| member of the association at the time that it became parti- 


cularly obnoxious, he was arrested, and after some time 
brought into the presence of his imperious chief; who, ad- 
dressing him in terns of kindness and friendship, invited him 
to repose confidence in the known attachment he felt for him ; 
thus thrown off his guard, tae unhappy man spoke with frank- 
ness and candor. He was removed to his dungeon, tried on 


his confession to the grand-duke, was convicted, and con- 


demned to be deprived of all his honors, to chains, and to 
In compliance with this sentence, 
he was conveyed to the fortress of Zaosc, where upwards 


| of a thousand persons similarly circumstanced were confined. 


One of the grand-duke’s emissaries was introduced into the 
prison ; he got upa conspiracy for effecting the escape of the 
prisoners, and, without the privity of the wretched Lukasins- 
ki, contrived to procure his nomination as the leader of the 
conspirators. Then further persecutions were instituted, and 
for this imputed crime, which, even if real, could not be 
This was, 
however, too humane; death would have afforded relief to the 
wearied sufferer, which was not the object of Constantine. 
It was therefore commuted to perpetual imprisonment and a 
weekly flogging! And it was directed that a record should 
be kept for Constantine's especial information, of the effect of 
each blow on the wretehed victim! Humanity recoils at re- 
cording such atrocity, such cold-blooded ferocity; and we 
should not have ventured on making the statement, had not 
the facts been attested by documents found among the papers 
of the grand-duke after his precipitate retreat from Warraw 
last November. To guard against the possibility of relief or 
escape, Lukasinski was alternately confined in a prison in 
the heart of Warsaw, or in the fortress of Goura ; and he 
was instantly removed, if the scene of his actual sufferings 
were even suspected. Unfortunately for him, at the moment 
of the insurrection of Warsaw he was at Goura; and al- 
though jewels, papers, and other valuables were left behind, 
Lukasinski was too precious not to be carried off with scru- 
pulouscare. The actual history of his sufferings would have 
contributed to animate the most torpid patriotism, when even 
the imperfect statements that are now communicated to the 
English public cannot fail to excite a disgust and detesta- 
tion for the tyrant, only equalled by the sympathy for the 
victim of his persecution. But notwithstanding these increas- 
ing grounds of dissatisfaction,—nay, of deep and unqualified 
abhorrence,—the good sense of the associated regenerators of 
their country’s freedom prevailed over their excited feelings. 
The ferocity of the unprincipled savage but confirmed them 
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in the path of duty, and in the necessity of the utmost cau- 
tion. Yetthus rendered circumspect, they never forgot that 
these practical illustrations of tyranny imposed upon them 
additional and more urgent duties to their country. _ Under 
these convictions they restricted their operations to the most 
narrow limit, and nothing beyond Poland and Poles was ever 
regarded even in a speculative view. Yet, in spite of all 
this caution, on the breaking out of the Russian conspiracy, 
after the death of Alexander, in favor of Constantine, in op- 
position to his younger brother the present emperor, attempts 
were made to connect the Polish association with the Rus- 
sian revolt 

Under this pretext an immense number of the association, 
already in bad odour from having been denounced by Alexan- 
der, were arrested. The most chosen victims were persons 
eminent for their rank, attainments, virtues, and patriotism ; 
not that noisy and presumptuous quality miscalled patriotism, 
which displays itself in idle declamation and useless turbu- 
lence, but in that silent devotion to the bests interests of their 
country, illustrated by iimproving its condition and by promo- 
ting every measure calculated to benefit the people. The 
individuals so arrested were declared by an imperial ordi- 
nance to be guilty, in defiance of an acquittal by the senate, 
which alone could legally investigate the charges. The im- 
perial decree then issued, condemning the accused to impri- 


sonment, exile, and every penalty that unprincipled caprice | 


could suggest. In this career of criminal folly a singular 
step was taken, without the chief movers thinking it possi- 


ble to produce some most important effects in the sequel. | 


The whole of the alleged offences were published, the defeace 
suppressed ; but, as the offences involved only what every 
Pole felt to be a sacred duty, the disclosure produced fresh 
ardor in the cause, and led te the establishment of innumer- 
able other associations, all of which conduced mainly to the 
recent explosion. 

Among the illustrious men, there is a gentleman, now in 
London, whose personal suffering may be considered a fair 
example of the system pursued. His career may be described 
as one of pain and misery. His father,—a ‘distinguished 
champion of the liberties of his country at the period of 
the last partition,—was expatriated ; being accompanied by 
his wife, the subject of the present detail was born during 
their flight, and was seized, with his father's property, by 
the government! He was placed with a man who appears 
to have possessed some of the feelings of humanity,—for, on 
the death of his own child, he reported the stranger to be 
dead, at the same time restoriug him to his parents. Subse- 
quently to the establishment of the dutchy of Warsaw, he 
entered the service of Napoleon, and served with distinction ; 
but was taken prisoner in 1812, and was three years in pri- 
son. After the cession to Russia, and the establishment of 
the kingdom, he wished to retire from military life ; and, after 
fourteen refusals to accept his resignation, the permission to 
retire was most ungraciously granted. His pertinacity had 
offended, and his integrity made hima marked man. Accord- 
ingly, on the occasion of which we speak, he was arrested, 
(having at that time previously spent about seven years in 
Russian prisons,) and without condemnation placed in a dark 
dungeon, where for eleven months he neither saw the face of 
man nor the light of day. At the expiration of that time, he, 
with others, was suddenly taken from their cells, thrown into 
common carts, ard conveyed under a burning sun to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, where he was kept in rigorous custody until he had 
completed his forty-fourth year of additional captivity. Almost 


at the moment of his atrest he had been married to a lovely | 
and amiable female ; he had no intercourse with his family | 


during his wearisome confinement; and when he returned 
to be cheered by domestic affection, he found that he had be- 
eome a father, but that his wife, worn oat by her feelings, 
was no longer the beautiful partner of his hopes and fears, 
but an exhausted being, dropping fast into her grave-—She 
died in two months! 
spirit which has since spoken in the voice of thunder to the 
oppressor. The suppressed indignation burst forth on the 
30th of November, 1830, in the following manner :—The 
police of the grand-duke, everon the alert to render them- 
selves acceptable to their master, by affording him objects on 


which he might wreak his ruthless passions, planned an as- | 


sociation for fhe purpose of involving the most respectable 
and distinguished persons in Poland ; and for that purpose 
inveigled a number ofardent youths, just after the revolution 


in Paris, to attend meetings,and to avow patriotic opinions. | 


The prime conspirator, either from indolence or a belief that 
there might be danger in devising a new organization for the 
association, used that which had been discovered during the 
early proceedings against the patriots. A copy of this scheme 
falling into the hands of some of the members of the actual 
associations, excited a suspicion that they had been betrayed ; 
and the recollection of former horrors decided them to take 
instant measures for liberating themselves from their detesta- 
ble thraldom. 

Constantine had established a school for the education of 
inferior officers. with a view to destroying the national cha- 
racter inthe army. The numbers at this establishment were 


Acts like these necessarily roused that | 


at this time 180, of whom not more than six or eight were 
parties to the association. These, however, early in the 
evening of the day already mentioned, went into their bar- 
rack, addressed their comrades, explained their views, and 
without a single dissentient, not even excepting one indivi- 
dual who was sick in bed, they armed themselves, and com- 
menced their operations. 

In order to understand their proceedings it is necessary to 
give a short account of local circumstances. The grand- 
duke, though affecting reckless courage on all occasions, did 
not choose to incur the risk of living’ in the centre of War- 
saw, but established himself at the palace of Belvederin the 
outskirts of the city, having at a short distance the barracks 
of three regiments of Russian guards. From some whim- 
sical motive he surrounded the barrack with a wide and 
deep ditch, over which some very narrow bridges were 
| thrown, so that by boats it was most conveniently crossed. 
| Constantine had no guards about his residence, but the dis- 
| guised spies were so numerous, that no stranger could ap- 
| proach beyond the outer gate without interruption. The 
| habits of the grand-duke, too, favored the plan of the conspira- 
/tors. His usual practice was to rise at four, to appear 
| among the troops and in public until his hour of dinner, which 
is two in the afternoon; then to retire to bed, sleep until 
seven or eight o’clock, then rise again and devote himself 
to amusement for the evening. The hour chosen tor pro- 
ceeding to his palace, for the purpose of making him a pri- 
soner to be detained as a hostage, was seven. At that time 
the young soldiers proceeded to the bridge of Sobieski, where 
the main body posted themselves, while a dozen of: the most 
determined pressed forward tocemplete their object. They 
forced their way into the palace, where they were first op- 
posed by the director of the police, one Lubowidizki, who 
fled on being wounded ; next they encountered the Russian 
General Gendre, a man infamous for his crimes; he was 
killed in the act of resisting. Lastly, when on the point 
of reaching the bed-chamber of the grand-duke, whe alarmed, 
| had just risen, they were stopped by the valet-de-chambre 
| Kochanowski, who by closing a select door enabled his mas- 
| ter to escape undressed through the window. He fled to his 
| guards, who instantly turned vut. Disappointed in their 
| prey, the devoted band rejoined their companions at the 
| bridge of Sobieski, where they had been awaiting the result 
of the plan. On finding that the first object had failed, they 
resolved on returning into the city. In doing this it was ne- 
cessary to pass close to the barracks, where the soldiers 
were already mounted, but unable to cross the ditch from 
the precautionary arrangements of the small bridges. They 
could therefore only fire on the hostile party, who, from thus 
being peculiarly situated, returned the fire so briskly that 
| they killed 300 before they retreated, carrying off only one of 

their party wounded. On reaching the city, they instantly 
| liberated every state prisoner, were joined by the school of 
| the engineers and the students of the university. A party 
| entered the only two theatres open, calling out ‘ Women, 
| home—men, to arms!" Both requisitions were instantane- 
| 


| 





ously complied with. The arsenal was next forced ; and, in 
one hour and a half from the first movement, so electrical was 
the cry of liberty, that 40,000 meri were in arms. The sap- 
pers and the fourth Polish regiment declared in favor of the 
insurrection very soon ; and by eleven o’clock the remainder 
of the Polish troops in Warsaw, declaring that their children 
were too deeply compromised to be abandoned, espoused the 
popular cause. On learning this the grand-duke fell back, 
forcing two regiments of Polish guards along with him. 
Nowozilzof*, the criminal coadjutor of the grand-duke, from 
| some presentiment of danger, had gone to St. Petersburg a 
day before the revolution broke out. The functionaries thus 
| abandoned, tocheck the spread of principles opposed to those 
of Russian ‘poliey, incited the most distinguished patriots to 
| jointhem. These were Czartoryski, Racziwill, Niemcewicz, 
Chlopicki, Pag, Kocknowski, and Lelewel. Ne good, how- 
ever, resulted from this heterogeneous assemblage; for, in 
the hope of accommodation, the patriots were induced to 
allow the grand-duke to retire under a convention, when 
they might have capiured h:s entire army. The escape of so 
detested a person and lis myrmidons excited great dissatis- 
faction ; but noexcess was committed, although the exuber- 
ance of joy among the patriot bands produced a thousand ex- 
travagant demonstrations of their feelings. Disorder might, 
however, have followed ; and Chlopicki, a man of stern cha- 
racter and known devotion to the cause, declared himself dic- 
| tator; a declaration that was universally satisfactory, from 
| the acknowledged qualities of the man. The attempt to 
blend his military duties with political details, in the end, 
proved more than he was equal to. He summoned the diet, 
and sent negotiators (Prince Lubecki and Mr. Iezierski) to 
St. Petersburg; he demanded uncontrolled authority, which 
was granted with one dissentient voice. lezierski returned 
| from St. Petersburg unsuccessful ; as the basis of negotiation 
| insisted upon by the emperor was unconditional submission 
| Chlopicki, dissatisfied with his own failure, retired, and for 
two days there was no executive power; yet no one breathed 


;* thought ef abandoning the cause. The diet then chose 
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Radziwill as commander-in-chief ; though brave, honorable, 
and intelligent, he wanted military experience ; and assumed 
the authority merely to prevent anarchy. Chlopicki dis- 
charged the functions of the major-general of the army; and 
the prince, with the approval of all classes, soon resigned the 
supreme command to the present generalissimo, Skrzynecki, 
who has so nobly vindicated his claim to the arduous task im- 
posed upon him.” 

The sequel is too well known. Russia poured in her squad- 
rons, and employed her diplomatists at the same time. The 
Poles were headed, hanged, butchered ina thousand ways, and 
persecuted in a thousand more. Every country in the world 
pitied their sufferings, and not one lent them a helping hand. 
They were ultimately chased from nation to nation, without 
being able to find a resting-place for the soles of their feet. 
Thousands have been driven across the wide ocean, to find a 
home in the trackless forests among savage nations, or to accept 
the alms of a liberal nation, willing to lend the hand of assist- 
ance, but too young to dissipate their own means. The world will 
in after days look upon the history of the last half century, as a 
prodigy in the annals of mankind. When the “Balance of 
Power” was a political maxim in the mouth of every states- 
man, an almost universal monarchy was established by an origi- 
nally obscure individual; and when “ Liberty, and the rights 
of the people,” was the sound in every man’s mouth, a brave 
nation and a noble name were erased from the political geo- 
graphy of the world! ; , 
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THE ANNUALS. 

The season of the Annuals has again come round, and we 
hail their appearance with unaffected delight. They make their 
appearance among us, when the summer flowers have depart- 
ed; and although they spring forth at the close of the year, they 
have a fragrance and a beauty which those of the early year 
cannot surpass; and both those excellencies are of an enduring 
character. 

The introduction of the Annuals forms an interesting era 
both in literature and in the arts; the latter, however, was the 
proximate cause, and the former was at first only called in by 
way of illustration; an inversion, by the way, of the ordinary 
application of these two branches; as we very well know that 
that pictorial aid is most generally required to enliven deserip- 
tion and render it more lucid. 

So fascinating are the study and practice of the arts, that 
there will always be a redundancy of artists in the civilised 
world; and consequently, underany arrangement of sublunary 
affairs, there will always be many poor among them. It has at 
least been found so, hitherto, notwithstanding the progress of 
taste throughout society. One man, however, by a happy 
stroke, took a gigantic step in their favor; and by so doing, he 
proved a liberal friend to literature also, as well as a notable 
caterer to luxury, and provider to the wishes of taste and refine- 
ment. The late Mr. Ackerman of London, many years a pic- 
ture-dealer, and well acquainted both with artists and with the 
real value of works of art, was the originator of those elegant 
little volumes which now adorn the drawing-rooms and bow- 
doirs of all well-bred people ; and thereby gave a vastly-extend- 
ed employment to painters, engravers, manufacturers of supe- 
rior papers, book-binders of skill, and many others whom the 
ramifications of this happy introduction brought into operation. 

Itis perhaps hardly true, that Mr. Ackerman was the inventor 
of this elegant species of publication,—as it is cer‘ain that the 
French booksellers had, for several years before, been in the 
habit of publishing annual collections of fugitive poety, under 
the titles of “ L’Almanach des Muses,” “ Le Bouquet,,” “ Re- 
cueil de Poesie,” &c. with plates and decorations, but of a 
quality infinitely below those which we now recognise as “ An- 
nuals.” These were in all probability the precursors of the 
“ Fo get-me-not,” and al the rest which have followed in its 
train. It was however a happy thought of Ackerman. He 
expended liberally to artists, produced his “ Forget-me-not,” 
and, having the field entirely to himself, he made a most pros- 
perous speculation of it. 

In England, where capital is always lying in abundance for 
carrying forward any feasible project, no one can flatter himself 
with enjoying a monopoly long, if the circumstances of the case 
preclude him from a patent. ‘The secon:' year produced the 
“ Friendship’s Offering,” and two or three others. These also 
made a good harvest; and now they began to come in thick 
and fast, year after year. Painters were in requisition, engrs- 
vers were at a premium, every drawing-room table had its dozen 
of annuals scattered upon it, every young lady and gentleman 
beeame a connoisseur, and every proprietor of an “ Annual’ 
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‘began to find that his only chance of good snecess depended 


‘apon the number and character of the engravings which he 
could bring forward. 

At length, execution having arrived at its acme of p-rfection, 
in wo ks of this kind, it became necessary to think of some 
other advantage, of which a judicions speculat r might avail 
himsel ; to attain a pre-eminence. Hither-o the literary matter 
was of a flimsy nature, sometimes vapid or even low; meagre 
attempts ut wit or sentiment; forced plots to suit a given sub- 
ject; or bd poetry. _ But now the aid of literature is called in; 
the pens of authors whose works have gained them deserved 
fam, are engaged to furnish rational and elegant subjects ;— 
so that the “ Annual” becomes not only a bouquet of flowers, 
but is placed also in a basket of fruit-. They are at once beau- 
tiful, fragrant, de icious, and salutary. If, then, the spirited 
projector of this class of works may not have the credit of the 
inven ion entirely, he may reply to the French, as a coarse 
John Bull did to them once before, when they boasted of in- 
venting the raffle as an ornament to the hand, that he had never- 
thel-ss impr ‘ved th: invention, by adding a shirt to it! 

Within the last two or three years, ‘‘ the Annuals” have lent 
their aid to almost every intellectual purpose. Besides those 
we have mentioned and many more, the chief objects of which 
are elegant graphic embellishments, and light but clessical lite- 
rature, there are several whose professed design isto .-p alive 
a spirit of piety and religion. The religious Annu |\s, indeed, 
have been remarkable for the chaste designs and executions of 
subjects adapted to their purposes; and they have a wide field 
in which to expatiate, for the most sublime of the Italian, Flem- 
ish, and Spanish painters have given their best energies to 
historical paintings on religious s:.bject-. We have also Geo- 
graphical Annuals, Oriental Annuals, Landscape Annuals, 
and though last, not least i regard, Comic Annnals. All tho-e, 
when kept within de bounds, tended to improve the taste, to 
purify the | eart, to increase the information, or to chee- the 
epirits. They richly deserve encouragement at the hands of 
the community,—for, very unlike sensual or idle pleasures, 
they will bear to be dwelt upon; we can return to them with 
eatisfaction, and shall seldom quit the exumination of them 
without being either better or wiser. 

The Annuals in duodeci ro are generally the earliest. We 
have in anothe~ part of our number given a couple of extracts 
from those which have appeared; and our paper on the Fine 
Arts is takex up with an examina ion of the plates. As they 
continue to appear, we sha!] remark upon them from time to 
time, un i! they have run their course. 

As Christmas or Birth-day presents, we know not any thing 
more appropriate. They are lasting, they are useful, the name 
of the donor at the begioning is a continual memento; and 
whe : they are given in interchange, we can imagine the feel- 
ings in un ‘sophisticated hearts, as each opens the pledge of 
friendship or love, sees the name that is cherished, revives by 
memory the thousan’ pleasing ideas connected with the absent, 
and cements that ble sed unity of hearts and feelings which 
arc te most amiable of our nature. 


PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER. 

New England Magazine, No. XLI.—We take up this as the 
first of our series on the ground of senior ty ; but we can recol- 
lect the’time when we should have given it the preference, from 
asuperor reason. There is no doubt that its editor is a man 
of talent and information, and we deeply regret that he should 
have been induced to assume, as a leading characteristic of his 
work, a place in party politics. It is not the nature of those 
politics to which we object; on this matter we offer no opinion 
whatever; but in a country like ours, where party spirit already 
runs too high, and is continually threatening the barriers of 
social] ha mony,—where the trumpet of discord is on each side 
sounded loudly and harshly enough, by an intemperate and 
indecorons daily press,—-we should have been better pleased 
to see a periodic 1, which professed in its outset to he devoted 
tothe cause of literature and the arts, persevering in so laud- 
able a pursuit, and endeavoring rather to soften the acerbities 
of party feeling, than aiding to increase its animosities. In the 
present number, the! ading article,-Thoughts on the Causes 
of the present Discontents,” another under the title of “ Etch- 
ings of the Senate,” and a portion of a third, called “ Comments 
on the Times,”—are not only political, but personal. With the 
quality of their arguments we have nothing to do ix this place ; 
but wish, for the sake of literature only, that they hid been 
confiaed either to pamyhlets, or to rewspaper articles, and then 
we might have had some mo‘e valuable subjects after our own 
taste, to peruse,—of which we are satisfied the talented editor 
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has good store, and from which no man better knows how to 
select. Making these abatements, however, here is a good 
number. The paper on “ Europe” is well written; the ““ Ren- 
contre on the Alleganies” is very well told; it has some power- 
ful touches—and having, as we unders and, its foundation in 
fact, we have been induced to extract it in another part of this 
number. We cannot say much of its poetry; the picces are 
short, the sentiments somewhat affected, and without much 
interest. The “ Autobiography of Matthew Carey” we think 
is spun ont quite far enough. It may be of a taking nature in 
New England, from the respect—well-deserved, no doubt,— 
in which he is held in that part of the Union; but we cannot 
help suspecting that in these papers the author glorifies himself 
too much; and with all the esteem for his t.lents which we | 
have been taught to entertain, we cannot help fearing that he 
grapples with too much when he attempts to dispute the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith, on Political Economy. We trust our 
friends of the “ New England Magazine” will moderate their 
zeal in politics for the future, and increase, in the same ratio, 


a a AY St 


and his “ Queen’s Rem rse,”’ in the present number, bear 
witness, Hi- language in these tales, takes a lofty tone, whieh 
is imposing, but pleasi g; and his mode of b inging about his 
catastrophe, is ge erally striking. Sometimes, indeed, we 
regret to s e that his desire fur amolification canses him to 
weaken the interest of ihe original story; but generally, he 
strengthens rather than debilitat s his pl t. But, for mirth, 
whatever he or his writers may feel of that sensation, they can- 
hot express it with any distinguished happiness of effect. It is 
like Comedy on stilts. “Thx American Monthly’ will always, 
in its present hands, be a digriified and an instructive periodical ; 
it will condescend to cultivate the graces of elegance, but it has 
none of the elements of a playful spirit. 

The London Quarterly Review, for August.—This is a re-print 
of the London edition, verbatim, «nd is one of the series which 
we have already noticed,—-enabling the American reader to 
avail himself of those Valuable Reviews, at a price considerably 
reduced below that of the original, even in England. The 
resent number contains remarks on “'The Works of Cole- 





their ardor in the cause of literature and its concomit .nts. 
The Knickerbocker.—No periodical which it has ever been | 
our fortune to observe, has wade - uch gigantic strides in im- | 
provement, as this. It began with heaviness,—it sank inte | 
impertinence, and shallow attempts at wit and criticism,—it 
was on the very verge of dropping into a deserved oblivion,—- 
when suddenly it appears renovated; month after month ex- | 
hibits new beauties, more solidity ; and we feel bound io express 
our opin on, that it is justly entitled to as large a share of the 
public patronage, and to as much of the attention of literary | 
men, as any which our country has produced. The proprie- 
tors have amply redeemed their pledge, that they would not 
attempt tosustain it by the base arts of puffing and self-praise ; 
the pubiic believed them, watched them,—and the results are, 
that the “ Knickerbocker” is an elegant melange of grave and | 
light literature, with occasional sprinklings of poetry, such as 
are highly creditable to the caterer, and equally satisfactory to 
the reader. The leading article,‘ M. lecular Attractions,”’--- 
is from the pen of the learned Dr. 8. L. Metcalf, who lately 
gave to the world a new but ingenious theory of Terrestrial 


ridge ;* “Conol'y's Over-land Jovrney to India;” “ Dunlop’s 
Hi-tory of Roman Literature ;”” “ Campbeli’s Siddons ;” “ Mis 
chief, a Poem;” “Pamphlets on Education;” “ Napoleon’s 


Letters to Josephine ;” ““ Crabbe’s Posthumous Tales ;” “ Trol- 
lope’s Belginm;” some considerations on the new English 
“ Poor Laws,” and “The Present State «f France.” Of the 
manner in which this “ Quarterly” is conducted, or of the talents 
of its contributors, it would be superfluous to speak; we have 
therefore only to add, that the present edition is very well got 
up,—keeping pace with the preceding pa ts, and, we trust, 
obtaining the public approbation and encouragement, which it 
well deserves. 

Waldie’s Select Circulating Library—-Continues to prosper. 
The works selected for this “ Library” are made with great 
judgment, and the proprietor appears to be encouraged to such 
a degree, that he has published a specimen number of “ Wal- 
die’s Portfolio, and Companion to the Select Circulating Library.” 
The latter is to be much after the manner of ‘‘ Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal.” This latter, however, we think, will hardly 
answer the purpose,—for we have just seen No. I. of 





Magnetism. The present paper is in close harmony with the 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, itself,----a re-print of the orig 


aforesaid theory, and will amply repay the exam nation of the | naj, from an early cepy sent regularly from the Proprietors to 


curious. “The Ph losophy of the Human Voice” isa critique, 
upon the work of Dr. Rush which has been long before the 
public. Perhaps it is hardly fair to call the paper by that term; 
it is rather a synopsis of the work,——and in such a view only 
co ld we give it much approbation. “The Brothers” is an 
Irish tale, of some pathos and good moral. “ The Ideal” is a 
rhapsody, though not so called ; it is spirited, and we believe 
is from the pen of one of the Editors. “ Macoupin, or the 
Talking Potatoe,” by the venerable Timothy Flint, is so exqui- 
site a morceau, that instead of descr bing it, we insertit. There 
are several smaller pieces, generally good; and poetry of supe- 
rior quality; among which, “The Sea Kings,” by E. F. E., is 


| transcendently beautiful; and “The returned M niature” is 


very elegant. The present ‘s much in advance of preceding 
numbers, in point of excellence ; but, for all that we see, it is 
but a step in the progress that this excellent periodical seems 
destined to make towa ds absolute superiority. 

The Anterican Monthly Magazine——We learn, with senti- 
ments of the most sincere regret, through a note in the present 
number of this work, that the truly erudite Editor has sustained 
a severe calamity, in the fracture of a limb ;-—and the public 
are thereby disappointed for the present of one number (that 
for October) of the work. It is a calamity to t' e pub ic them- 
selves; for, notwithstanding occasional grammatical inaccura- 
cies, and other marks of haste which have now-and-then found 
their way into the work, there is more profundity of thought, 
more sound scholarship, more elegance of expression, and more 
correct criticism in this periodical, than in any Magazine on 
our side of the Atlantic. In one respect, ‘“‘ The Amvrican 
Monthly’ has somew at changed its character. Its beginnings 
were too grave; its recent nombers exhibit attempts ata lighter 
styie; but we take the liberty to observe, that it has not been 
happy in its lighter matter. The genius of its Editor is com- 
pounded of the recondite, the sublime, and the romanesque. 
As proof of the first two characteristics, we need go no farther 
from home than his admirable paper on “ Potter’s Aschylus,” 
in the number before us;-—~a paper in which his familiarity 
with the Greek dramatist, and his r: lish for the sublime beauties 
in that author, will be very apparent: and with respect to the 
third point, let his “ Tales of the Crusades,” in the early num- 
numbers, his “ Passages in the Life of Mary, Queen of Scots,” 





the American Editor, so as to enable |.im t» print and publish 
nearly simultaneously with the home publication. It is in the 
same style, the same sized sheet, and at the same price, as the 
original. : 
Godey’s Lady’s Book—-Also continues to be a cheap and inter- 
esting publication. The quantity of matter in this periodical 
is absolutely astonishing, for the money ; but we would suggest, 
' on the score of elegance, particularly for a “ Ladies’ Book,” 
| that it would be well to reduce a little in that article, and amend 
| the quality of the paper. 
| The Family Magazine, and Monthly Abstract of General 
| Knowledge--Edited by Thos. Allan—-Consists of selections, 
upon various subjects connected with Natural History, Geo 
graphy, Astronomy, Mythvlogy, Biography, &c. They are 
very jad ciously « hosen, the work is well got up, upon a pretty 
good material, and very cheap. 








' BIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c.* 

This distinguished poet was born in Glasgow, on the 27th 
of September, 1777. He is the youngest son of Mr. 
Alexander Campbell, late merchant of Glasgow, a gentleman 
ofthe most unblemished integrity and amiable manners, who 
united the sckolar and the man of business, and, amidst the 
corroding cares and sordid habits of trade, cherished a liberal 
and enthusiastic love of literature. He died at a very ad- 
vanced age, in the spring of 1801, and the event is mentioned 
inthe Edinburgh Magazine, with high encomiums on his 
moral and religious character. 

The genius of Mr. Campbell showed itself almost in his 
infancy. At the age of seven, he possessed a vivacity of 
imagination, and a vigor of mind, surprising in such early 
youth; a strong inclination for poetry was already discerni- 
ble in him, and indeed it was not more than two years after 
this, that we are told‘he began to try nis wings.’ These 
bright dawnings of intellect, united to uncommon personal 
beauty, a winning gentleness and modesty of manners, anda 
generous sensibility of heart, made him an object of universal 
favor and admiration. 





* The greater part of this article is derived from a memoir 
written some years ago by Mr. Washington Irving, and prefixed 
to an American edition of Mr. Campbeli’s works. 
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There is scarcely any obstacle more fatal to the full deve 
lopement and useful application of talent, than an early dis- 
play of genius. The extravagant caresses lavished upon it 


by the light and injudicious, are too apt to beget a self-confi- | 


dence in the possessor, and render him impatient of the 
painful discipline of study; without which, genius at best is 
irregular, ungovernable, and oft-times splendidly erroneous. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where this error 
is less frequent than in Scotland. The Scotch are a philo- 
sophical, close-thinking people; wary and distrustful of 
external appearances and first impressions, stern examiners 
into the uéiity of things, and cautious in dealing out the 
dole of applause. Their admiration follows tardily in the 
rear of their judgment ; and even when they admire, they do 
it with peculiar rigidity of muscle; this spirit of rigorous 
rationality is peculiarly evident in the management of youth- 
fal genius, which, instead of meeting with enervating indul- 
gence, is treated with a Spartan severity of education, tasked 
to the utmost extent of its powers, and made to undergo 
a long and laborious probation, before it is permitted to 
emerge into notoriety. The consequence is, an uncommon 
degree of skill and vigor in their writers. They are rendered 
diligent by constant habits of study, powerful by science, 
graceful by the elegant accomplishments of the scholar, and 
prompt and adroit in the management of their talents, by the 
frequent contests and exercises of their schools. 


From the foregoing observations may be gathered the kind | 


of system adopted with respect to young Campbell. His 
early display of genius, instead of making him the transient 
wonder of the drawing-room, consigned him to the rigid dis- 
‘nline of the academy. At the age of seven, he commenced 
the study of the Latin language under the care of the Rev. 
David Alison, a teacher of distinguished reputation in Scot- 
land. Attwelve, he entered the university of Glasgow, and 
in the following year gained a bursary on Bishop Leighton’s 
foundation, for a translation of one of the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, which he executed in verse. The triumph was the 
more honorable, from being gained, after a hard contest, over 
a rival candidate of nearly twice his age, who was considered 
one of the best scholars in the university. His second prize- 
exercise was the translation of a tragedy of Aschylus, like- 
wise in verse, which he gained without opposition, as none 
of the students would enter the lists withhim. He continued 
seven years in the university, during which time his talents 
and application were testified by yearly academical prizes ; 
he was particularly successful in his translations from the 
Greek, in which language he took great delight ; and on re- 
ceiving his last prize for one of these performances, the 
Greek professor publicly pronounced it the best that had 
ever been produced in the university. 


Moral philosophy was likewise a favorite study with Mr. | 


Campbell, and indeed he applied himself to gain an intimate 
acquaintance with the whole circle of the sciences ; but 
though, in the prosecution. of his stadies, he attended the 
academical courses both of law and physic, it was merely as 
objects of curiosity, and branches of general knowledge, for 


he never devoted himself to any particular study with a view | 
On the contrary, his | 
literary passion was already so strong that he could never | 
for a moment endure the idea of confining himself to the dull | 


to prepare himself for a profession. 


round of business, or engaging in the absorbing pursuits of 
common life. 


In this he was most probably confirmed by the indulgence | 
of a fond father, whose ardent love of literature made him | 


regard the promising talents of his son with pride and san- 
guine anticipation. At one time, it is true, a part of his 
family expressed a wish that he should be fitted for the 
charch, but this was completely overruled by the rest, and 
he was left without further opposition, to the impulse of his 
own genius, and the seduction of the muse. 

After leaving the university, he passed some time among 
the mountains of Argyleshire, at the.seat of Colonel Napier, 
a descendant of Napier of Merchiston, the celebrated inven- 
tor of logarithms. 
he first imbibed his taste and knowledge of the military art, 
traces of which are tu be seen throughout his poems. T'rom 
Argyleshire he went to Edinburgh, where the reputation he 
acquired at the university gained him a favorable reception 
into the distinguished circle of science and literature, for 
which that city is renowned. 


cularly honored by the notice of Professors Stewart and Play- 
fair. Nothing could be more advantageous for a youthful 
poet, than to commence his career under suchauspices. To 


the expansion of mind and elevation of thought produced by 
the society of such celebrated men, may we ascribe, in a 
great measure, the philosophic spirit and moral sublimity dis- 
played in his first production, the Pleasures of Hope, which 
was writien during bis residence at Fdinburgh. He was not 
more than twenty when he wrote this justly celebrated poem, 
and it was published in the following year. 

The popularity of this work at once introduced the author 
to the notice and patronage of the first people of Great Bri- 
tain. At first, indeed, it promised but Tittle pecuniary advan- 
tage, as he unfortunately disposed of the copyright for an in- 
ensiderable sum. This, however, was’ in some measure 


It is probable that from this gent!eman | 


Among others he was parti- | 


remedied by the liberality of his publisher, who, finding that 
| his book ran through two editions in the course of a few 
| months, permitted him to publish a splendid edition for him- 
| self, by which means he was enabled to participate in the 
| golden harvest of his labors. 

About this time the passion for German literature raged in 
all its violence in Great Britain, and the universal enthusiasm 
with which it was admired, awakened in the inquiring mind 
of our author a desire of studying at the fountain head. 
This, added to his curiosity to visit foreign parts, induced 
him to embark for Germany iu 1800. He had originally 
fixed upon the college of Jena for his first place of residence, 
| but, on arriving at Hamburgh, he found by the public prints 
| that a victory had been gained by the French near Ulm, and 
| that Munich and the heart of Bavaria were the theatre of an 
| interesting war. ‘One moment’s sensation,’ he observes, in 
a letter to a relation in this country, ‘the single hope of 
seeing human nature exhibited in its most dreadful attitude, 
overturned my past decisions. I got down to the seat of war 
some weeks before the summer armistice of 1800, and in- 
dulged in, what you will call, the criminal curiosity of wit- 
nessing blood and desolation. Never shall time efface from 
my memory the recollection of that hour of astonishment and 
suspended breath, when I stood with the monks of St. Jacob 
to overlook a charge of Klenaw’s cavalry upon the French 
under Grennier, encamped below us. We saw the fire given 
and returned, and heard distinctly the sound of the French 
| pas de charge, collecting the lines to attack in close column. 
| After three hours awaiting the issue of a severe action, a park 
| of artillery was opened just beaeath the walls of the monas- 
tery, and several wagoners, that were stationeed to convey 
the wounded in spring wagons, were killed in our sight.’ 
This awful spectacle he has described, with all the poet’s fire, 
in his ‘ Battle of Hohenlinden ;’ a poem which perhaps con- 
tains more grandeur and martial sublimiiy than is to be found 
any where else in the same compass of English poerty- 

Mr. Campbell afterwards proceeded to Ratisbon, where he 
was at the time it was taken possession of by the French, 
and he expected as an Englishman to be made prisoner ; but 
he observes, ‘ Moreau’s army was under such excellent dis- 
cipline, and the behavior both of officers and men so civil, 
that I soon mixed among them witbout hesitation, and formed 
many agreeable acquaintances at the messes of their brigade 
stationed in town, to which their chef de brigade often invited 
me. This worthy man, Colonel Le Fort, whose kindness I 
shall ever remember with gratitude, gave me a protection to 
pass through the whole army of Moreau.’ 

After this he visited different parts of Germany, in the 
course of which he paid one of the casual taxes on travelling; 
being plundered among the Tyrolese mountains, by a Croat, 
of his clothes, his books, and thirty ducats in gold. About 
mid-winter he returned to Hamburgh, where he remained 
four months, in the expectation of accompanying a young 
gentleman of Edinburgh in a tour to Constantinople. 
His unceasing thirst for knowledge, and his habits of indus- 
trious application, prevented these months from passing 
heavily or unprofitably. His time was chiefly employed in 
reading German, and making himself acquainted with the 
the principles of Kant’s Philosophy, from which, however, he 
seems soon to have turned with distaste, to the richer and 
more interesting field of German belles lettres. 

While in Germany, an edition of his Pleasures of Hope 
was proposed for publication in Vienna, but was forbidden 
by the court, in consequence of thuse passages which relate 
| to Kosciuski and the partition of Poland. Being disappoint- 
| ed in his projected visit to Constantinople, he returned to 
England in 1801, after nearly a year’s absence, “which had 
been passed much to his satisfaction and improgement, and 
had stored his mind with grand and awful images. 

On returning to England, he visited London, for the first 
| time, where, though unprovided witha single letter of intro- 











duction, the celebrity of his writings procured him the imme- 
diate notice and attention of the best society. His recent 
visit to the continent, however, had increased rather than 
gratified his desire to travel. He now contemplated ano- 


course of which he intended to visit Italy, and pass some 
time at Rome. From this plan he was diverted, most 
probably by an attachment he formed toa Miss Sinclair, 
| a distant relation, whom he married in 1803. This change 
in his situation naturally put an end to all his wandering 
propensities ; he removed to Sydenham in Kent, near Lon- 
don, where he resided for severai years, devoting himself to 
literature and the calm pleasures of domestic life. 

Mr. Campbell, about the time of his marriage, wrote a 
‘History of Great Britain durmg the reign of George III.,’ 
which was published in three volumes, 8vo, without his name. 
For several years thereafter, the only productions of his pen 
were those admirable heroic lyrics, ‘ the Battle of the Baltic,’ 
‘Ye Mariners of England,’ and ‘ Lochiél’s Warning,’ which, 
though he had never written any thing else, would have 
been much more than sufficient to stamp him a genuine 

poet. At length, in 1809, he published a narrative poem of 
considerable extent, and in the Spenserian stanza, entituled 





ther tour, for the purpose of improving himself in the knew- | 
ledge of foreign languages and foreign manners, in the | 
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‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ to which were added several of his 
smaller pieces. In ‘ Gertrude’ he describes the pastoral sim- 
plicity and innocence of a patriarchal American hamlet at the 
time of the war of independence, when it was suddenly at- 
tacked and devastated by a band of Indians in British pay. 
The poem was well received, but not so well as the Pleasures 
of Hope, which it might match, if not surpaas, in delicacy, 
tenderness, and many other important attributes, while it did 
not come upen the mind of the reader with nearly so much 
of the force of originality as that early effert of his genius. 
‘ Among the lesser evils,’ Mr. Irving remarks, *‘ incident to 
the infant state of our country, we have to lament its almost 
total deficiency in those local associations produced by history 
and-moral fiction. These may appear trivial to the common 
masse of readers ; but the mind of taste and sensibility will at 
once acknowledge them, as constituting a great source of 
nationa! pride and love of country. There is an inexpressi- 
ble charm imparted to every place that has been celebrated by 
the historian, or immortalised by the poet; acharm that dig- 
nifies it in the eyes of the s' ranger, and endears it to the heart 
of the native. Of this romantic attraction we are almost 
entirely destitute. While every insignificant hill and turbid 
stream in classic Europe has been hallowed by the visitations 
of the muse, and contemplated with fond enthusiasm, our 
lofty mountains and stupendous cataracts awaken no poetica! 
associations, and our majestic rivers roll their waters un- 
heeded, because unsung. Thus circumstanced, the sweet 
strains of Mr. Campbell’s muse break upon us as gladly as 
would the pastoral pipe of the shepherd amid the savage soli- 
tude of one of the trackless wildernesses. We are delighted 
to witness the air of captivating romance and rural beauty ous 
native fields and wild woods can assume under the plastic 
pencil of a master; and while wandering with the poet am 

the shady groves of Wyoming, or along the banks of the 
Susquehanna, almost fancy ourselves transported to the 
side of some classic stream, in the ‘hollow breast of Appen- 
ime.” This may assist to convince many, who were before 
slow to believe, that our own country is capable of inspiring 
the highest poetic feelings, and furnishing abundance of poe- 
tie imagery, though destitute of the hackneyed materials of 
poetry ; though its groves are not vocal withthe song of the 
nightingale ; though no naiads have ever sported in its 
streams, nor satyrs and dryads gamboled among its forests. 
Wherever nature—sweet nature—displays herself in simple 
beauty and wild magnificenee, and wherever the human 
mind appears in new and striking situations, neither the poet 
nor the philosopher can ever want subjects worthy of his 
genius.’ 

In an age remarkable for the voluminousness of all other 
favorite writers,the muse of Campbell has been noted for the 
small extent and number of her productions. Having been 
relieved by a pension of /.200, granted by the king in 1806, 
from the necessity of writing for bread, the poet seems to 
have resolved that nothing else of his should appear before 
the world, of which he was not certain that .t was worthy to 
rank with his former works. With the exception, therefore, 
of a very few small piecss, he published no other poems till 
1824, when appeared ‘ Theodoric,’ a brief tale of modern 
life, which could not be said to manifest any improvement 
upon his earlier productions. Previously to this period, viz. 
in 1819, he published * Specimens of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical netices,’ 7 volumes 8vo; and in 
the beginning of the year 1821, he undertook the duty of 
editing a new series of the New Monthly Magazine for Mr. 
Colburn, to which, however, he contributed little besides a 
few small poems, and a series of lectures on Greek dramatic 
literature. His connection with this magazine ceased in 
1831, when he was engaged for a brief period as editor of a 
similar miscellany called the Metropolitan, which continues 
to be conducted with great spirit and talent, under different 
auspices. In the year 1827, Mr. Campbe!l had the honor 
to be elected rector of his native university, the students of 
which he addressed in a series of articles published inthe 
New Monthly Magazine. And it must not be forgotten, 
that, about the same time, he contributed in no small degree 
to the establishment of the London University, an institution 
of which the full utility will only be experienced, in all pro- 
bability, in a future age. 

Of those private and characteristic anecdotes which dis- 
play most strikingly the habits and peculiarities of a writer, 
we have scarcely any to furnish respecting Mr. Campbell. 
He is generally represented as being extremely studious, but 
at the same time social in his disposition, gentle and endear- 
ing in his manners, and extremely prepossessing in his ap- 
pearance and address. With a delicate and even nervous 
sensibility, and a degree of self-diffidence that at times is 
almost painful, he shrinks from the glare of notoriety which 
his own works have shed around him, and seems ever depre- 
cating criticism, rather than enjoying praise. Though his 
society is courted by the most polished and enlightened, 
among whom he is caleulated to shine, yet his chief delight 
is in domestic life, in the practice of those gentle virtues and 
bland affections, which he has so touchingly and eloquently 
illustrated in various passages of his poems. 
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A RENCONTRE ON THE ALLEGHANIES. 

‘ From the New-England Magazine. 

‘The sv road, aan the . a ridges of 
the Alleghanies, stretching nearly from the Atlantic to the 
valley of the Mississippi, often presents scenery of the most 
beautiful and imposing character. The traveller, as he ap- 
proaches the western termination of this road, looks around 
with amszement upon the high peaks piled up like a rampart 
against the horizon. Their blue outlines, distinct as the 
folds of a pillowy cloud, seem penciled on the sky. South 
and nerth these immense chains stretch away in the distance 
far beyond the reach of human vision. 

One fine morning in autumn, during my sojourn in the 
West, I ascended, on horseback, one of the loftiest points in 
the midst of this mountain scenery. On reaching the sum- 
mit, I dismounted from the vigorous animal who had borne 
me up the aclivity, and, leaning upon his arched neck, I 
gazed around over a prospect of bewildering magnificence.— 
Far down in the valieys beneath me, the mist rolled like a 
sea, tinted with all the hues of the rainbow, as if the prisma- 
tic colors of sunlight had been decomposed and mingled with 
its wavee. From the east a flood of crimson was beginning 
to illumine the peak on which I stood. The sky overhead 
was intensely blue, but the daystar’s brightness was not yet 
eclipsed. A few drifted clouds, in narrow ridges, fleckered 
the wide expanse, and were flushed with the early radiance 
of morning. 

The forests, which hung around me, now motionless, now 
quivering through every fibre, as the light breeze inclined 
their tops, were variegated with a myriad of brilliant dyes. 
Autumn’s subtle alchemy had transmuted every leaf. Mas- 
ses of glittering foliage looked beautiful indecay. The huge 
sycamore towered proudly among its fellows, spreading forth 
its long and silvery branches, which shone in strange con- 
trast with its leaves of scarlet and yellow. But its trunk was 
still entwined by parasitical evergreens, and grape-vines had 
clambered to its very tep. Nor was animation wanting to 
the scene. Birds of rich plumage darted from bough to 
bough, while others of a more sober appearance, poured 
forth songs of ravishing melody. Far away, a line of light 
marked the issuing of a noble stream, which rushed on its 
course to pay due tribute to the Father of Waters. 

As I looked around upon the various objects of wonder and 
‘of interest which attracted my glance, my heart swelled high 
with emotion. I stood in the midst of a country, vast in ex- 
tent, and unparalleled in the increase of its population. Its 
early history, its youthi1l struggles, its triumphant rise, its 
immense resources, and that incomprehensive spirit of enter- 
prise, which had alreacly effected so much and gave such 
promise of the future—all these passed rapidly through my 
mind, and pictured forth images, which I will not trust my 
pen to describe. I thought of the thousands of my country- 
men, who were at that moment awaking in every direction 
to renewed life and activity, and I exclaimed in my enthusi- 
aem, “ They rise to labor over thy undulating fields, O hardy 
Pennsylvania! They reap the luxuriant harvest that cum- 
bers thy generous soil, thrice-fertile Ohio! They behold thy 
lofty hill-tops, blushing in the red rays of morning, O beauti- 
ful Virginia! Ever memorable Kentucky! no longer the 
. mo and bloody ground,’ but blessed with a population, 
. 0” atestieee 

“Must not forget the price of their inheritance,” exclaimed 
@ voice near me. The tone of the exclamation was low, but 
yet so startling, that my horse started with terror, and I 
stopped short in my soliloquy, without, however, altering my 
position. “Goon,” said the same mysterious voice, after a 

brief pause ; and glancing round—somewhat indignantly, I 
confess—I saw, close by my side, an old man in the garb of 
a hunter, leaning upon his rifle, and bending on me a glance 
so earnest and yet so strangely tender, that every feeling of 
anger vanished in a moment from my heart. The individual 
was above the middle height. In his prime, his stature must 


have been handsome and commanding. From a subdued ex- | « 


“T have disturbed your meditations somewhat unceremoni- 
ously,” said the old man; “ but trappers and savages are not 
the best models of courtesy, neither is the desert the most fit- 
ting school for politeness. My story,” continued he, “ is, 
after all, but that of thousands, who, like myself, were among 
the pioneers of the West. But the memory of those men is 
fast passing away. Their exploits, their sufferings, will soon 
be forgotten in the political quarrels and speculations of the 
day. Though martyrs to the cause of civilization, the very 
progress of that mighty power will only throw them the far- 
ther into the shade.” 

How happens it that, under peculiar circumstances of scene 
or situation, some hidden sympathy connects the hearts of 
those who had before been strangers, and brings out that mu- 
tual interest which leads to a mutual confidence, and an in- 
terchange of common feelings! After the first embarrass- 
ment of our abrupt introduction was over, questions and re- 
plies followed in a quick succession, and in a few, very few 

i the st: and myself were better acquainted with 
each other's sympathies and disposition, than we should have 
been after years of the ordinary intercourse of life. He at 
last fell into such a train of observations on his own career, 
that I was justified in my curiosity to know something more 
of its details ; and his story, as far as I can gather it from my 
own recollections, and from some rough notes, made at my 
next stopping-place, ran somewhat after the following 
fashion :— 

“ Stranger! I was one of the earliest emigrants from 
New-England to the valley of the Mivsissippi. My native 
village was beautifully situated in view of the Atlantic, and 
if its hills were barren, and its climate ungenial, its inhabi- 
tants were thrifty and warm-hearted. I lived a contented 
man, until one day I fell in with an individual, who had vis- 
ited the massive forests and the broad savannahs of the far 
West. He gave me glowing descriptions of the surpassing 
fertility and the delicious atmosphere of that land of promise. 
My mind was filled with dreams of wide-extending plains, of 
natural vineyards, and of noble streams. I grew wearied of 
the rugged aspect of my native place, of its stubborn and 
rock-ribbed soil, its rusty cedar trees, and its scanty fields of 
corn and potatoes. I resolved to emigrate to the West. 

“« But there were serious difficulties in the way. My fa- 
mily consisted of a wife and two children ; the expenses and 
difficulties of the journey were considerable, and the dangers 
not a few. My wife at first dissuaded me from the under- 
taking ; but when she saw my earnestness to enter upon it, 
she withdrew her opposition, and consented to quit kindred 
and friends, and take up her abode with me in the wilderness. 
She was a gentle and beautiful creature, brought up in ten- 
derness, but fearless of hardship and deprivation. On my 
power of protection, she seemed to place the most implicit re- 
liance; and my assurance of safety, would, I believe, have 
reconciled her to any situation, even were it full of peril. 
We were both young, and both with less experience, per- 
haps, than a parent ought to . 

“We quitted our native village, not without regret. I 
think that in the course of all my sufferings, I never experi- 
enced a more miserable moment than that, when, seated in 
the vehicle, which transported us from the home of our 
youth, I saw the church steeple sink beneath my view, and 
the houses disappear, like familiar faces, from my sight. 
Mournful recollections of the past, fitful and mysterious 
glimpses of the future, doubts, anxieties, and self-reproackes, 
seemed to cast ill omens upon the success of my under- 
taking. How were they fulfilled ! 

“*T will not detain you with a description of our long, tedi- 
ous, and eventful journey. Over these ridges, the road was 
extremely toilsome and dangerous. We descended the Ohio 
in one of the flat-bottomed boats, which used to be so numer- 
ous upon that river. At that time shoals of emigrants were 
pouring towards Kentucky. I followed in their trail, and 
finally selected a rich tract of land in the neighborhood of a 








pression in his face, I conjectured that the sway of passion 
had been overcome, but not till after long and severe strug- 
gles. The lines and muscles, which had once swollen under 
strong and overpowering excitement, were still apparent, al- 
though the fervor, which had glowed beneath them, was sup- 
pressed. J.ike the lava-streams and the fissures of a spent 
voleano, they still bore witness that the flames had once raged 
terribly within, though now the recret fires were extin- 
guished. . 

For nearly a minute we were both silent; but at last the 
old man exclaimed—*“ Why do you not go on! Give wings 
te your aspiring thoughts, to your brilliant anticipations. 
Too soon shall those thoughts and those anticipations be 
checked and cut down. Why do you not go on!” 

I know not how it was that I stood silent and immoveable. 
Perhaps some spell, like that by which the ancient mariner 
detained the wedding-guest, was in the “ glittering eye” of 
the old hunter. I finally replied, however, that my curiosity 
had been naturally awakened by the manner in which he 
had broken in upon my musings, and that, as for myself, I 
was always more successful in soliloquy than in any other 


iderable station, and commenced the usual! operations of 
a settler. With a little assistance, I erected a log-house, 
and cleared a portion of my land for cultivation. ‘The soil 
amply repaid all the labor which I expended upon it. My 
crops of corn the second year were immense. My stock of 
cattle and horses, with trifling care and expense, was in- 
creased an hundred fold. My garden supplied me with fruits 
and vegetables in abundance. All the necessaries and most 
of the luxuries of life were within my reach. To the culture 
of the grape I paid particular attention, and was rewarded 
with a plentiful vintage. The maple-tree, which grew in 
profusion on my estate, offered a suitable object for well- 
directed labor and enterprise. I invented a process of clari- 
fying the substance which exudes from this tree, and could 
prepare from it sugar of a crystal whiteness. In six years, 
my plantation was improved to a degree, which was a sub- 
ject of astonishment to my neighbors. I created a neat and 
commodious house, extended my orchards and vineyards, 
and, instead of blackened stumps and balf-burned timber, I 
beheld around me fields of waving corn, gardens of freshest 
verdure, and a prospect of increasing loveliness, comfort, and 
delight. My wife seemed more beautiful than ever. My 


but Charles and Virginia, as our two children were called, 
were to us a constant source of gratification and amusement. 
Charles was now grown into an active, dark-eyed boy of 
nine years of age, and my little daughter was unfolding like 
@ most sweet flower to the air of the wilderness. I know 
not how I can speak of these things now with so much mo- 
deration ; but mighty, indeed, must be the grief, from which 
thirty years cannot take the sting. 

“ The struggles of the first settlers of ‘ the dark and bleody 
ground,’ with the savages who lurked in their paths, the 
hardships which they had to encouuter, their courage, their 
unbaffled perseverance, and those high and extraordinary 
virtues which danger seemed to develop—these often fur- 
nished us with ample topics for eulogy and wonder. In that 
part of Kentucky where I had taken up my abode, all appre- 
hension respecting a hostile incursion of the Indians, had 
subsided into a firm and fatal conviction of seeurity. I see 
that you anticipate the result of which my story tends; but 
permit me to proceed. Straggling bands of Indians occa- 
sionally visited my house, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived. I flattered myself that I had secured their lasting 
friendship by my conduct towards them. The event proved 
that I was mistaken. 

“Stranger, it was on a morning in autumn—a morning 
beautiful as this—that I joined a party of young men from a 
neighboring station, who were setting on a chase. There 
seemed no cause for uneasiness at that time in leaving my 
family for a day ortwo. But, at the beginning of the chase, 
I felt an uncomfortable depression. A dark, undefined 
thought of evil clouded my gaiety. This, sir, is no after 
dream. The fact is well impressed on my mind. My com- 
rades remarked my anxiety, and inquired tbe cause. I was 
ignorant of it myself. The cjrcumstance was inexplicable to 
me then, and has been ever since. I do not often venture to 
reflect upon it. 

“Bat I soon forgot my vague and melancholy presenti- 
ments in the gaiety and exhilaration of the chase. The deer 
yet roved in considerable numbers through the vast forests 
which extended around us. The scene, on this occasion, 
was refreshing and delightful. The nervous and impatient 
baying of the hounds, the rich echoes of the huntman’s horn, 
the shouts of those engaged in the sport, as a new object of 
pursuit started in view, all tended to quicken the blood, to 
sharpen the faculties, and to enliven the imagination. I had 
dismounted for the purpose of tightening the girths of my 
saddle, when I heard the sound of footsteps in a neighboring 
thicket, and, a moment after, an old ]ndian, whom I secog- 
nized as one to whom I had once made a present of some 
tobacco, stood before me. He pointed, breathless, in the di- 
rection of my house, and said these words—lI shall never 
forget them—*‘Look to your home. The Shawnese are 
cowards, and spare neither women nor children. Haste, or 
you will be too late.’ A dreadful thought, which it was mad- 
ness to entertain, crossed my mind. I remember calling one 
of my companions of the chase, and imparting to him my mis- 
givings. He promised to collect the rest of the party, and 
follow in the direction of my house. I looked round to see 
the old Indian, but he had disappeared. I leaped into the 
saddle, and, dashing the rowels deep into the flanks of my 
horse, I sped like a whirlwind towards my home. When I 
look back upon that dreadful ride, it seems all like a dream. 
If you were ever hurled through the air by a hurricane, you 
may form some conception of the nature of my journey. 
Trees, hills, cattle, and corn-fields, seemed to rush by me 
like pursuing spectres. Sky and earth appeared confounded. 
It was as if I were borne forward by a mere act of volition ; 
and, with my rifle grasped in my right hand, and the reins 
held loosely in my left, while with my spurs I galled the poor 
animal who was performing his death-race, I must have been 
an object of astonishment, if not of awe, toa spectator. 
“Stranger, on ascending the hill, which commanded a 
view of my estate, 1 beheld my house, with its enclosures, in 
flames. I uttered a cry of horror at the sight. My horse 
made a fearful leap forward, and then fell dead beneath me. 
I speedily disentangled myself from the saddle, and ran on 
towards my burning house. Five or six Indians were visi- 
ble, in different directions. I believe they belonged to a dis- 
tant tribe, for I had never seen them before. As I ap- 
proached the scene of desolation with desperate haste, I saw 
my little .Virginia running towards me, pursued by a tall, 
half-naked savage. The nomen she beheld me, her slight 
frame seemed to be filled with renewed animation. She 
again rallied her energies to escape her dreaded foe, and ex- 
claumed—‘O, dear, dear father! you have come to—to 
save’ ——— Scarcely had she uttered these words, than— 
God of jastice !—the barbarian flung his hatchet, with uner- 
ring aim, and my little daughter, my tender playmate, my 
solace, my pride, my most treasured hope, fell :juivering, and 
wounded unto death, into my arms. A smile of subdued 
terror, of confiding joy, of affection strong to the last, passed 
over her innocent features like sunshine, and her pure soul 
fled to the heaven, whence it came. Leaving her on the 
green turf, I looked around for her destroyer. He was not 
to be seen, but the next moment a bullet whizzed by my ear, 








species of oratory. 


family had not invreased since we quitted New-England ; 


and I knew he must be lying in wait for my life. . A dread- 
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ful foreboding urged me forward. My house was still in 
flames, and, rushing towards the threshold, I throttled the 
savage who opposed me, and called by name my wife and 
son. I received no answer, and was about to dart through 
the midst of the flames, in search of them, when a half con- 
sumed timber fell upon my head, and I was borne senseless 
and stunned to the ground. 

“J will not excite your sympathies by details of all the dis- 
tressing circumstances attending the destruction of my family. 
My wile and boy, after a brave resistance, and afier both had 
been painfully wounded, were killed, together with two of 
my slaves. The attack was totally unexpected. Indeed, I 
have since thought that it was but very suddenly undertaken 
by the Indians, who, at the tine, were inflamed with whisky. 
As for myself, | was dragged from under the smouldering 


ruins, by my companions of the chase, and transpoited to the | 


nearest station. Here 1 was carefully ard kindly attended ; 
but I did not regain my consciousness until the expiration of 
several days. Then, 
poured in upon me! The friends, under whose roof I was, 
could not but admit the full extent of my loss. They in- 
formed me that the remains of ~y family had been decently 
interred—that nothing was ‘eft of my house but naked raf- 
ters and heated ashes—that my orchards had been consumed 
or spoiled—and that my cattle had been driven away. Afier 
listening to this catalogue of disasters, I stood, for some 
time, with fixed eyes, speechless and motionless. Then, 


bidding my host farewell, I took my rifle and hunting-accou- | 


trements, and went forth into the woods—and there, for 
years, has been my home, My hostility to the Indians has 
been active, savage, and unrelenting. I have pursued them 
through forest and through prairie. T have shot them down 
as I would so many wild beastae I have destroyed them in 
ambuscade and in open warfare. I have slain my thonsands. 
And my revenge has been great ! 


“ Ope night I had a dream, whigh made a powerful impres- 
sion upon me. I dreamed that, on a sultry day in summer, | 
stood bythe side of a spring ef water, which bubbled up from 
its marble basin clear as erystal and cool as the hoart of an 
iceberg, An old Indian, wearied and panting with heat, 
came to drink of the cleat fuuntain. He filled a gourd with 
the water ; but as he lifted it eagerly to his lips, I dashed it 
from hie hands. He looked at me a moment, in astonish- 
ment, bat quickly composing his features, he addressed me, 
‘T suppose that my white brother has some fire-water 10 give 
me. But I want it not I Know its treachery. I have 
lived to.see my tribe dwindle away before its consuming fierce- 
ness. Once my people were numerous as the Jeaves of 
summer in our forests, The white man came with his mad- 
dening and accursed potions, and they faded away and fell 
to earth as the wasted leaves in autumn, Our lands were 
taken from us, and we—we—if we resisted because our wig- 
wams were burned and our hunting-grounds invaded—were 
made tovfeel the vengeance of the white man. 
injury, and fraud. exercised towards us, were virtues in the 
eyes of the whites; but our indignant resistance was savage 
barbarity, cruelty, and revenge! The weak must yield to 
the strong; and we must soon be an extinguished people.— 
The advaneing waves of civilization are driving us towards 
the Pacific. ‘There may we have rest !" 


“ And as the old Indian said these words, he again lified 
the gourd filled with the erysta! water to his lips. But, with 
an insatiable ferocity, I raised my rifle, and shot him through 
the heart. The fancied report awoke me. The stars were 
shining brightly through the green network of leaves, which 
the tall sycamores, with their intertwining boughs, formed 
above me. An almost onratural quiet pervaded the forest. 
I thought upon the events of my dream. The words of the 
old Indian yet ran in my ears. 
throuvh my mind. which roused me toa sefige of my sinful 
and relentless passions. My feelings were sofiened and sub- 
due. I prosirated myself upon the dewy turf, and poured 
out my soul in prayer to that invisible Spirit, towards whom 
a mysterious sympathy raised my aspirations. My re- 
pentance was entire and unreserved. I arose an altered 
man. 


“T had rendered myself terrible to the Indians by my suc- 
cessful and ever-eager hostility. I now found it impossible 
to inspire them with confidence in my good intentions. A 
revulsion of feeling in their favor kad made me desirous of 
devoting the remuinder of my Ife to the amelioration’ of their 
condition. 1 at last quitted the wilderness, of which I had 
heen a habitant for more than twenty years, and determined 
to return to the village of my birth I am thus far, stranger, 
upon my pilgrimage. How changed from what I was when 
I first traversed these mountains !" 


The old man finished his narrative, and, as we were going 
in opposite directions, we Lade each other farewell. The 
mists of the morning were by this time ¢issipared, and the 
eun shone forth with fervid brightnesag I again mounted 
my horse, and continued, with new food for reflection, on iny 
solitary way. E. 8. 


what a tide of horrible recollections | 


Oppression, | 


A train ef reflections passed 


[From the Knickerbocker Magazine.] 
MACOUPIN: OR, THE TALKING POTATO. 


“ There was a modern red philosopher, 
Who'd ne’er read Alexander Roses over— 
Yet grew he from his very cradle 
A preaching sprig most redoubtable.” 


“ Who can read,” says the author of ‘Tho Art of being 
| Happy, “the anecdotes of the American wilderness, with- 
out thrilling emotion! An Indian descending the Niagara, 
was drawn into the rapids above the sublime cataract. The 
nursling of the desert at first rowed with incredible vigor, in 
an intense struggle for life. Secing his efforts useless. he 
dropped his oars, sung his death song, and floated with calm- 
ness down the abyss.” This Indian philosopher was named 
Macoupin, in the Algonquin dialect, and Magoupin in Win- 
nebago—meaning the Talking Potato—and was none other 
than an Algonquin Indian, born on the shores of the Lake of 
tho Woods. Let not the opulent mothers of the civilized 
whites imagine that they have the exclusive privilege of 
dreaming and propheying the future eminence of their in- 
| fants while yet in their cradle. ‘The same folly has been as 
| ofien perpetrated in the American woods, as in the mansions 
| of cities. There, too, have the happy mothers dreamed of 
| bearing panthers, wolves, and alligators in their bosoms; or 
instead of a hive of bees, as in the case of Plato,a nest of 
hornets or a brace of moccasin snakes, settling over the leafy 
couch of their papooses, in omen of their future prowess in 
taking scalps. 
| As his mother swung Macoupin in his bark cradle, sus- 
pended from the lofty branches of two trees by grape vines 
of prodigious length, or strapped him by bear-skin thongs in 
a box made from a hollow limb. to her back, he thrust owt his 
copper pug proboséis. and equalled the Indian powwow in a 
sort of artihcial mysical rhythm, even from his very birth. 
The proud and fond squaw found in this, and a hundred, 
other prognostications, that if her dear ‘Talking Potato was 
not destined to grow up under the ascendant star as a war- 
rior. scalp-taker, and man-killer, he was at least pre-ordained 
to the first place in the second grade of Indian honors—that 
of unrivalled eloquence. Tne mother evinced her sagacity 
as a diviner er medicine woman—for never had boy shown 
more precocious aptitudes for excelling in the art of preach- 
ing. As he grew up to boy’s estate, he was called among 
the Indian boys Noc o-npsy, or the orer, because he was 
everlastingly discussing the why and the wherefore—Jectur- 
ing, exalung, degrading and rejecting u.en, matters, and 
things, at his sovereign pleasure. The boys, in his presence, 
laughed with him, for they dreaded his voluble —— and 
his powers of ridicule. But as soon as he disappeared they 
laughed more heartily at him, and, still more, hated him most 
emphatically. And whether the sport was shooting arrows, 
or hunting racoons, all the wit under their red scalps ws 
put in requisition to find some pretext on which to exclude 
trom sharing in their amusement Noconispy Hishewa, or the 
Hectoring Babbler. 

This propensity steadily grew upon him, until he arrived 
at the period when Iadian youth put off the hoy and assuine 
the warriod. [i was shrewdly and generally suspected in 
the tribe, that Noconispy’s valor lay somewhere near the 
roots of his we,or in his legs. At any rate, no place 
was assigned him among the warriors. In fact, he used to 
harp most eloquently upon the folly of taking the greai 
pains necessary to the bearing and bringing up of papooses* 
and then running about the whods and prairies, and crouch- 
, ing behind the trees, in hunger, fatigue, exposure, and 
wounds, merely to scalp and killthem. “ Beter,” be weuld 
say, “ not to beget them, ind lay on a sunny day and lock 
op at the sun, and luxuriate ip indvlent existence ‘all the 
tne that would have been required first to beget them, and 
| then kill them.” . 

As for hunting for clothing and subsistence, he was elo- 
| quent to the extent of a yarn—that, had he been a preacher, 
would have amounted to the twentiethly —to prove that it 

was both much easier and more philosophical to bring the 
stomach to bear fasting, than to be everlastingly ranning 
about the woods to hunt for meat, which as soon as devoured 
left the appetite continually verging towards the point where 
it required to be gorged again—running round in an un- 
changing circle of hunting and eating, while it was much 
easier to attack the evil at its source by accustoming the sto- 
mach to dispense with this alternate repletion and exhaus- 
tion. As to the article of clothing, he inferred that it was 
both easier and more convenient, to wear the birth-day suit 
which that most admirable tailor, Nature, had fitted exactly 
to the shape, and which needed no pains to renew. He it 
was, in haranguing on this subject, and in proving that ihe 
back and other parts of the body could be accustomed as 
eusily to dispense with clothing as the hand or face, who 
adopted the energetic figure, “ I am all face!” 

But although he most faithfully followed his own inelina- 
tions, 80 fur as concerned the point of never troubling his 
bead with hunting or laboring, if he could telp it, in any 
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buffalo dress ; and as to eating, he was never se eloquent or 
long-winded upon the philosophy of abstinence, as when be 
had just risen from a hearty meal of rich bear's flesh, sauced 
with the cloying dainty of a cake composed of lard and ho- 
ney. But if he did not pay for his fare in the customary In- 
dian mode of hunting, or toil for it, he had always 
posal of his entertainers a compensation in preaching, which, 
estimated by the scale of values in his own mind, repaid 
them in wisdom and philosophy for every ounce an hundred 
fuld. Preaching was his grand vocation, and a thunder- 
sturm of words was always pent =~ his rain, like the 
winds in the cavern of Zolus, In short, he carried about 
with him a sort of travelling pulpit, which, whenever he 
could find a congregation to listen, he forshwith unstrapped, 
and began to harangue. The Indians are a grave, thought- 
ful, silent, people, who not only consider taciturnity a virtue, 


but have the grace to practise what they im Words 
pass with them for litle or nothing. : gesia, ore 
their ideal model; and a.person who frow the gra- 


vity and silence which are the inseparable chasacteristics of 
a renowned warrior, becomes, in their estimation, a sort of 
woman. In fact, they denominate him hy a term which may 
be translated, according to the context, babbler, or old 

Even the females among them, who, like sheir sisters sine 
the whites, do dearly love a little collogzy of seandal among 
themselves, think much higher of a warrior than a babbling 
man—and the word was, whenever they saw Macoupin ap- 
proaching them, ¢harged with his yarns, “ There comes the 
Talking Potato, and we shall have a double dose of 


preaching.” 4 
A whole volame of Algonquin saws might be collected, 
Pegrocthe 4 the the bulls of the Iri 


which, like 
and the sayingsef the seven wise masters, modified a lit 
to guit the phrase and mode of the people, have been said 
and sung in every cou and a 
people are eatitled ‘‘ The saws 
have reom on'y for two or three, 
ples of a string as numerous as 
Sancho Panga. “ You can see 
ith an oracular air, “through 
through it.” “ We best prophesy 
When any one spoke solicitude about an 
event, he used to remark, with a most i 


faa nce Potato.” We 
ce many sand a0 uany 
be put in requisition 

” he 


end of the year.” 

He was advised to take hima squaw, and for'this purgoes, 
Wancla, or the Goldfifich, was proposed ; but he flouted as. 
the idea of incurring such a vexation and expense. 
according to his account of it, was a fever, a faning sickness, 
an insanity, # being covered with fleas; and he discoursed 
oloquently about the vexations, sorrows, fama 
troubles, consequent this passion. He forgot mot to 
include in the ies of this condition, the iti or 
shower of purposes, and the requisite cradles, b 1 
and the like According to the SS ceo philosophy, 
he found it hard enough to take care of himself. When re~ 
reminded by the commén- men of his tribe, that if his 
maxims were really wise and mght, all ought té adopt them, 
and that if they did, the living world would come to an end, 
he used to utter his common exclamation : “ Wheo! I say 
let it come to an end? The sooner the better. It is better 
to be full than hungry—to sleep than be awake: not to be, 
is better than either.” 

He used to look particularly shrewd and deep while in- 
veighing against disturbing himself with the aa.bition of 
being a great man. On this subject he abounded in the com- 
mon places of declamation. He was accustomed to say, in 
his profound humility, that he considered it a mach sublimer 
degree of distinction and greatness to be a philosopher and 
the Talking Potato, than any fame which war or the chase 
could bestow ; and yet the idea that this was ambition and 
vamity only in another form, never entered his head. In thie 
way he had spun such scraps of preaching, that, as wide as 
the range of the Algonquin excursions extended, sy 
was acknowledged the greatest preacher and philosopher t 
the annals of the story of the red men could furnish. Nor 
could his humility, bottomless as it was, have endured the 
thought that there was as great a preacher, moralist and phi- 
losopher any where—not in the north-western woods only, 
but in the werld. ‘The men indeed, curled the lip when his 
pre-eminen’. reputation was the theme of remark ; but the 
ladies, the world over, regard this sort of endowment with a 
more favorable eye. To then the Talking Potato was ever 
& great meu, next to a warrior, and the rather as, notwith- 
standing his tirades against love and matrimony in the ab- 
stract, it was whispered by the men that our grave moralist 
was slyly. and behind the bash and curtain of night, a most 
efficient admirer of the female red-skins, possessing acknow- 
ledged abilities at wheedling. flattering, complimenting, and 
singing Indian songs to the tune of he-ow-aw. He had whis 
pered many an album song in the listening ear of knowing 
squaws. In a word, he was almost as much admired and 


followed by the red ladies, as he was despised by their hue. 





way, it was shrewdly remarked, that he was rather choice as 
segarded both the appearance and the quality of his own 





bands, lovers, and fathers. Nevertheless, had it been a ques 
iion between an Algonquin and Winnebago warrior, which 
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; and which among the 
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of the eye, “ I hope we shall all be the better of it atthe 
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tribe could furnish the best and most eloquent preacher, the 
A in would have pone his death on the declaration, that 

in was the greatest orator that the records of Indian 
story, in any age or country of America could furnish. 

The Algonquins at this time supported in their tribe a 
2 number of Jesuit missionaries. Macoupin treated them with 
, a rence. Without having professed Christianity, 
he maintained, with a good deal of judgment, the reputation 
of a sort of philosophic believer ; and having. as was readily 
perceived, a great influence among the red ladies, he was at 
once viewed as ani t througi: whose consideration 
a stronger tear igh be exercised upon the tribe. It 
happened at this that a young and remarkably hand- 
some inissionary arrived from Paris at Quebec, who created 
a prodigious seneaticn in that provincial capital, and in Mon- 
treal, 2s a man of the most exalied piety, and the most as- 
tonishing powers of sacred eloquence and thrilling pathos. 
The ladies became deeply in pressed. Every one said, 
“ What_an astowishing preacher! Oh! did you hear that 
melting sermon!” Tears were shed, and lovely female eyes 
were raised, wherever this blessed young man uplified his 
voice. In one word, he was the fashion, the rage, the star ; 
all eloquent, a!) pious. and soul-subduing. Moreover, to sus- 
tain this elevated place in the thoughts of the fashionable 
world, he hac, or aypeared to have, a sanctity that might have 
put Saint Anthony in fear of a rival. Meat he eschewed . 
eggs were too nutritive: new milk savored too much of jux- 
ary. Skimmed milk, cold potatoes, and corn bread were 
his only ostensible diet. But it was bis costume which more 
particularly designaied him a man whose thoughts were 





above the world. His shoes were full of rents «nd patches. 
vomentionables numerous n&. His hair-shirt 
or ever ‘changed. His black locks hung 


down in unconbed disorder: always, however, exhibiting 
his high, bold forehead in striking reiiet. But, although as 
ragged as the blessed St. Juniper, be did not, like bin, deem 
that the unsavory smell of a dirty person would keep off 
Satan and his temptations ; and he had no dread of a visi- 
tation from the Spirit.of Evil while he wore old and tatiered 
clothes, if they yielded an agreeable odor. course, while 

he was as ragged as a mendicart, his person was always re- 

+. dolent of water and lavender. Nor does it appear 
“y that he ever exhibited those erergetic marks of contempt for 
__ ¢leanliness in the houses of his entertainers, that the blessed 
~ St. Juniper was said to take a pride in showing. The pro- 
ple Lowed t@.this holy man as he passed the sireets. Young 
maidens felt ple in having his fructifying shadow fall 
upon thei as he passed by. This eloquent preachez in Que- 
“bec, and the Tatking Potato in the weods of the Aigonquins, 
‘were kindred. spirits. and ministers of parallel functions—ihe 
BB. difference in their character and position mainly consisting 
7 ‘im the modification of the different circumstances under 
_ which they had been trained. Two litle incidents in regard 

‘this blsssed St. Juniper junior, rather tehded for a wh.le 
to diminish’ the estimated odor of his sanctity. A female ser- 
vant in his establishment unfortunately fructified from the 
piety cf the spiritual minded man, to the great detriment of 
the sinple girl; and in some legal process which was insti- 
tuted on this occasion, it was discovered that he repaired the 
exhaustion whicb preaching and alms-deeds wrought in his 
constitution, by what Germans call schnaps, and the English, 
drams. But long afier these incidents, so untoward to the 
reputation of his piety, had transpired in Quebec, his fame 
for austerity and preaching continued to advance in the 
woods, although it had passed away in the cities. There 
was, for a while, no talk among the Algonquinsebut about 
the self denying austerity, and the soul-subduing eloquence 
of Si. Juniper jumor. The Talking Potato was piqued. 
His envy was aroused. “ I can travel to Quebee,” thought 
he to hinself, ** and see, and hear in what points he excels 
me in preaching. I can ei her copy his arts, or come back 
and decry them.” No sooner thought than done. The 
preaching man of the woods was on his way to visit the 
preaching man of the cities, round whose morning tripod sc 
many young and beautiful ladies had been daily waiting, to 
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they fell from his reverend lips. 

Few details of this journey of the Talking Potato, which 
must have been one of great interest, remain. The only 
authentic memoranda of him, from the time of his departure 
from the tribe to his reaching the vicinity of Ni>gara Fal!s, 
are, that a red man, ragged, reckless, but yet with an elevated 
look, a lofiy step, and an air as if ue knew @ thing or two, 
and disdained to smile, admire any thing, or express any 
surprise at aught whi.n the view of the establishments of 
white men could offe:, paddled a very inferior dug-out into 
the basin at Black Reck. He had heard that there was a 
great fall in the river somewhere not far from that place, and 
the deep and heavy roar fell plainly upon his ear. But he 
was too self-import int to inquire at what precise distance 
his fall was situated ; or where it would be requisite to take 
his dug-out from the river, and carry it round the falls. No 
This would have been an admission of equality and depen- 
dence. which the enlightened mind of the Talking Potato 


catch a few words of spiritual advice or encouragement as | 





heroic purpose of Sam. Patch, he found himself in the siope 
towards the tremendous abyss, almost two miles above it, 
and borne furiously down through the curling and snow- 
white surface, pitching from point to point with terrific cele- 
rity. Not yet disposed nor prepared to encounter the pre 
sence of the Wakondah, he put forth powers of rowing which 
no one dreamed had ever existed in his indolent spirit. Ai! 
would not do. A minute convinced him that over the fearful 
leap he must go. He sung half a stave of his death-song. 
bui feeling his throat dry, as he came near the American 
shore, he was observed to raise a bottle of whiskey, with 
which he had supplied himself at Black Rock, to his hps, 
and was heard to utter the last saw of preaching which he 
ever pronounced: * Ii is a pity the water of life should be 
lost.” He drank off the contents of his bottle, and furnished 
himself with the requisite courage fur descending the Falls. 





FINE ARTS. 

Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, New Year's, and Birthday pre- 
sent, for 1835. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 
356. London, Ackerman & Co. Philadelphia, Carey and 
Hart. 


The “Forget-me-not” as the parent of all the elegant pub- 
lications under the general term “ Annuals” demands the first 
notice. But it is noto ly entitled to pre-eminence on that 
score, but alzo on account of the matter which this work is al- 
ways found to contain under its judicious editor, Mr. Shoberl, 
aman who has always ranked high in the wold of literature 
and morals, and who is very extensively known for his elegant 
translation of “ Sturm’s Reflections.” This gives warrant for 
the quality of the letter-press, and the well-known taste of 
Mr. Ackerman, who, to the regret of a larger circle of 
friends, has recently finished his earthly career, gives equal 
security for the good taste of the embellishments. ‘The work, 
for the present year, contains ten beautiful plates. 1. Diana 
and Endymion, an elegant frontispiece by Mood, in which the 
goddess, attended by her nymphs, is seen stepping from her 
orb, to gaze on the sleeping shepherd, as he lies, with his dogs 
recumbent on one side, and a goaton the other. Nothing can 
exceed the chaste expression of the principal figure, nor the 
truth of the anatomy in the whole group; itis a perfect gem. 
2. Madeira. By Westall; is not a subject according to the 
artist’s ordinary taste, but it does but the more surprise us. 
The ssftness of the landscape, the mist around the top of the 
hills, and the figures in the foreground of the valley, are beauti- 
fullyexpressed. 3. My Aunt Lucy's Lesson. By Wyatt ; an 
elegant female figure, in the costume of the reign of George 
IL., with her black mask in her hand. The countenance is 
beautiful, and ther. is an expression of espiegleric in her eyes, 
as she appears to recollect “my aunt Lucy’s lesson.” 4. Ma- 
bel Gray. By Cattermole. A rustic love scene betweena young 
soldier and “ the miller’s lovely daughter.” It is a very lovely 
thing altogether. 5. Milan Cathedral. By Prout. ‘This 
magnificent scene, althongh the skill of the engraver is very 
great, cannot be fitly represented on so small a scale as we 
have ithere. Neither the artists nor the subject can receive 
justice. 6. The Love-suit. By Richter. An elegant allegori- 
cal design. A beautifu) female seems wrapt in pleasing con- 
templation. On her right, an arch cherub is tickling her ear; 
ou her left, another mischievous fairy urch‘n leans from behind 
her shoulder and touches her bosom; whilst a third appears 
leaning over to snatch a billet (doux 1) which she holds. Thus 
is she perplexed on all sides although not fretted. 7. Now or 
never. By Wright. A bashful youth beside his mistress, 
summoning up resolution to declare the state ofhis heart. The 
girl has an arch smile at his perplexity. 8. Eulione. By Sir 
Thos. Lawrence. If this is intended as the accompanying son- 
net would imply, to represent beauty ; it is a failure,—at least if 
the engraving be a complete copy of the painting. 9. The 
village Tomb-cutter. By Chrisholme. A second Wilkie. The 
rustic ancient sculptor is busy chiseling a memento mori, whilst 
near him are a weeping widow and two children attending 
the commemoration of a dead husband and father. This isa 
fine subject, well executed. 19. The trysting hour. By Wood. 
A female and her confidante awa ting the arrival of the lover. 
It is the time, and expectation is on the tiptoe. His dog is 
seen bounding in at the window, and himself, dimly, in the 
back ground. 

This little work has had numerous competitors. but has 
never been exceeded in just pretensions, for public favor. 
Whether in fatnre years its excellence will continue, now 
that the guiding hand, and tasteful eye are withdrawn frem it 
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by Death, remains to be seen. Ler us hope for the best. 
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The Jucenile Forget-me-nct, for 1835. Edited by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. 12mo. pp. 238. London, Ackerman. Philadelphia, 
Wardle. 

This little work emanates from the same source as the pre 
ceding; in truth, the success of the elder gave birth to the 
younger. This also contains ten plates, all on juvenile sub- 
jects, but exquisitely finished. They are as follows: 1. Pre 
sentation Plate; 2. The Little Sisters; 3. An Elegant Title 
Page; 4. The Partners; 5. The Happy Trio; 6. The Village 
Florist; 7. Crossing the Brook; 8. The Blind Beggar ; 9. 
Viola; 10. Saturday Night. Of these we would particularize 
Nos. 6. 7. 8.and 10. as being remarkably happy in the de 
signs, and worthy of a place in works of greater importance. 


Friendship’s Offering ; and Winter's Wreath, for 1835. 12me. 
pp. 334. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. New York 

Jackson. 

This elegant “annual” was the immediate successor of the 
“ Forget-me-not,” and has maintained as high a ground ae 
the latter; the quantity of literary matter, indeed, has usually 
been greater in the “Offering” than in any other of the class. 
The present contains twelve plates, all by artists of high cha 
racter, and it well deserves the patronage ofthe public. 1. 
My ain’ Bonnie Lassie. By Parris. A half-length figure ofa 
most beautiful female. 2. Presentation Plate, of elegant de- 
vice. 3. Theintercepiedletter. By Wood. Am ag d mother 
is making anxious enquiries of her daughter, concerning a let 


Jer which she holds in her hand; the expression of both the 


countenances is highly graphic. 4. Saltzburg. By Purser. 
There is somewhat too much of mist in the back-ground ; 
thrown in, we suppose, to pla 2 the figares, boats, &c. of the 
foreground in stronger relief; but it is a fine plate, notwith 
standing. 5. Childhood. By Chalom. Three children of dif 
ferent ages, with their mother, the group is finely disposed. 
6. The S.ltan’s Daughter. By Parris. A splendid halflength 
of a beautiful female, with a voluptuous expression of counte- 
nance; the turban and general cost me are magnificent; and 
the pride of the Persian—a rose—is in her hand. 7. The far- 
mer’s family. By Weight. The eldest daughter is reading 
the Bible to her mother and younger sister, on a cabbath even- 
ing. The picture is all in good keeping, but there is nothing 
remarkable in the design. 8. Lucy. By St ne. A kitcat 
length of a girl finishing her toilet. The style of the costume 
is thrown back more than half a century, but it is an elegant 
conception. 9. A scene in the Appenines. By Barrett. Thies 
would be beautiful in the painting but it loses in the engraving. 
It is a setting sun scene, and the difficulty of the perspective 
cannot so easily be surmounted by the engraver and copper- 
plate printer, as by the; ainter w th his colors. 10. The Bra- 
zilian Bride. By Boaden. Is splendid in design, gorge: us in 
costume, and well executed, save that the countenance has 
much more of sorrow than of happiness. Li. The two Kates. 
By Corbeauz. Two cousins reading aletter. The expression 
in each countenance is so happ ly given, that we have no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining who is the beloved. and who is the conf- 
dante. 12. The Devoted. By Heaphy. An elegant female 
figure walking in woods adjacent to her residence. The only 
remarkable feature of this plate, is the fine execution of the 
drapery, and exqui-ite finish of the countenance on so small a 
scale. As a whole, we thin‘, this annual quite equal to its 
parent. To the latter would be difficult. 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, for 1835. Edited by 8.G. 

Goodrich. Boston, Chas. Bowen. 

This is an annual flower of native growth, and cuts no com 
temptibl» figure, even when set beside the finest in the Par 
terre. We are aware for the thousandth time t' at the arts are 
only in their infancy, with us, and, particularly, that in that of 
engraving, we have no great superfluity of choice; yet good 
management and a liberal expedenture can do wonder. Pro- 
batum est! in the work before us. Besides contributions from 
native authors, wko would do honor to any land, we have thir 
teen fine subjects of art, exe uted by native engravers, in a 
style for which we have no cause to blush. They are as fob 
lows: 1. An elegant P esentation Plate. 2. Bourbon's last 
March. By Weir. A fine piece of landscape, enlivened by a 
military cavalcade. 3. A title page. in excellent taste, by 
Colin. 4. Will You Go? By Fisher. The idea is from 
Wilkie, but there isn thing striking in the picce. It is a boy’s 
invitation toa child toride his poner. 5. The Mameluke—like 
all tattle pieces is in most admirable confusion, but the main 





figure, the horse on which “ the Mameluke” rides, has reared 
to such a height that the centre of gravity is utterly lost, and 
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horse and rider must inevitably fall backwards over. 6. The | That used to come in 


Mountain stream. By Doughty, is an exquisite piece of sce- 
nery; but 7. The Silver Cascade, by Doughty, suspasses it, 
and is, indeed, acharming performance both of the painter and 
of the engraver. 8. The Dream of Youth. By Guerin, is in 


bad taste, aud we forbear to dwell upon it. 9. The Young | 


Princess. By Andrews, is avery delicate delineation of youth, 
beauty, and dignity, and the engraver has done it ample jus- 
tice. 10. The Cottage Girl. By Landseer, is the finest sub- 
jectin the work, and Mr Cheney, the engraver of it, has de- 
serveda high degree of credit for the spirited execution of this 


plate. 11. The Buffalo Hunt. By Fisher, hasa right to ap. | 


proach Landseer, even in his own line. The enraged animal, 
in the foreground, is well represented, as is also the mounted 
Indian behindhim; while the Prairie on fire inthe back ground, 
givesa novel feature to the scene. 12.and 13. We are sorry 
to see here, for two reasons. The subjects are in every print- 
shop window on a large scale, and here they are executed 
miserably. One is the mother and her child over-board in a 
storm, and is called My Child, my child, The other represents 
an athletic seaman, suspended by an arm from the ship’s bow- 
sprit and catching the drowning pair; the latter is called They 
are saved, they are saved. They are painted by Dawe, and 
both have more of romance than probability about them. In 
spite of the occasional faults, however, in this work, we hail it 
with satisfaction; it givesmore than promise that America will 
not be left behind in the race, even when the competition is in 
the arts. Itis an elegantand earnest pledge of the future, and 
we most heartily bid it “‘ good speed.” 








OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 
By Syivanus Swanaquiit, Esa. 

[From the London “ Comic Annual.”| 
It has an A been lamented that we have no version of fables, 
fit to be put beside the French of La Fontaine. It is with a view 
to remove this complaint, that I have penned the following apo- 
es; which, if approved, will form the nucleus of a complete 
edition. Their originality of treatment, I trust, will strike all 

readers—their errors, 1 hope, may strike very few. 





THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY MOUSE. 


Once on a time—not so very long ago neither—there lived a little 
country mouse, 

In a queer-looking, half-timbered, in-and-out, three-cornered, 
old country-heuse ; 

Where there was notso much as a mouse-trap, or a bit of arsenic 
to be found, 

Nor a dog—except a very, very old fat spaniel, and a lame and 
blind and canine-toothless old hound, 

And not one of the feline—or rather, I should say, the unfeelin’ 


Face ; 
Of all the places in the world, sure, for a mouse to live and die 
in, that was the place. 


But, as you may suppose, there was something else, besides this | 


little mouse, 

In this old-fashioned, queer-looking, bay-window’d, folding- 
door’d, old house. 

There was an old gentleman, and his wife, and only surviving 
daughter, 

(The first two, fifty years old a-piece, and the last eighteen and 
a quarter,) } 

And ten or 8 dozen servants—housemaids, dairy-maids, and maid 
cooks— 

And avery iarge cellar of wine, and a very small library of 


books; 
And guns, - pistols, and hats, and bonnets, hanging up in the 
all; 
And old ancestral pictures, dressed up like shepherds ata fancy 


ball ; 

And bits of stained glass in the windows, York and Lancaster 
roses in full bloom ; 

And an economical motto painted up in the kitchen, and an old 
Japan folding-screen in the housekeeper’s room ; 

And great nail’ed-up chambers in the north wing, that were not 
particularly wanted— 

Some said poverty nail’d’em up, but the family always said they 
were haunted. 

Both tales might be true, for the poor old gentleman of the place 

Had once started for the country, and won—if you might call it 
winning—the race ; 

But lost half his means in the contest—nay, some say a good deal 


more; 
Anall he got in return, was his son blown up in a seventy-four, 
And himself caricatured in the print shops, and chalk’d up against 
the walls; 
Besides being obliged to subscribe to all the schools, races, hunts, 
churches, and charity balls. 
To be sure, he had the honor—if you call it one—of being an 


NM. P.; 
But such an honour as that, poor fellow, he soon found was rather 
em-ply. 
However, as I was saying, there lived in a corner of this old 
uiet house, 
A pretty Totle unsophiscticated, innocent-looking, country belle 
of a mouse. 
And very hapry she was, let me tell you, as any country belle 
ne ; 


With plenty h. eat and drink; and liberty, when she liked, to 
run free ; 
And lots of gossiping neighbors, and good-looking cousins, both 
_ females = | males, ° _ 





of an evening, and make merry with their 
long tails; 

Till one — fourteenth of March—I shall never forget the 
ay— 

| There came a hamper of wine from London, packed up in a 
whole truss of hay, 

| With “Glass—with carc—written atop, in a large Gog-and- 

Magog sort of hand, 

| And two or three stage-wagon hieroglyphics, that none but a 

porter could understand ; 

| Out of which, as they were carefully unpacking it in the hall, 

Jumped a little brown mouse, and ran like a lamp-lighter behind 

} an old wainscotted wall. 

| Well, what did this mouse do, being a London, fashionable, 

Berkeley-square one, : 

| But went up as bold as brass, and twisted tails with our country 


fair one; 
| And curtsey’d to all her friends—particularly the gentlemen— 
with such infinite grace, ; 
That, by Jove, she turned the heads—and tails—of all the mice 
and rats in the place. 
| She gave herself such airs at last, as no mouse had ever given 
(or taken) before, 
Declared that a country life was, of all things on earth, the most 
| abominable bore ; 
| That she really felt symptoms of dyspepsia from their horrid 
country fare, 
| And an incivient affection of the larynx from their horrid country 
air. 
she vow’d and protested, she should be irremediably 
undone, 
| If she wasn’t restor’d very soon indeed to her dear, dear, duck- 
and-darling London. 
| An oppegnaity soon occurred; for the good old mistress of the 
all 
| Was determined to take her daughter up to town, 
out at a fashionable ball. 
She was old for a iover now, she said, (which the daugh- 
ter had found out three years before,) 
And she hoped to obtain for her a coronet, or a baronet, and car- 
riage-and-four. : 
As for any little flirtations she might have had with a certain 
young squire, 
She hoped the girl wouldn’t make a fool and an ass of herself, 
but look higher. 
To be sure, her’s (her mamma’s) had been a romantic, a runaway 


In short, 


and bring her 


match, 

But, if Sir George hadn’t been a monied man and an M.P. «: the 
time, he might have run for her to Old Scratch. 

So she hoped she should hear no stuff about Charles Somers, and 
love in a cot 

Which was all very well 
ters, and old women in their dotage ; 

But not fit for a girl who had come in with the Conqueror, ten 
thousand years 

And might perhaps live to have a king, or an emperor, or @ crown- 
prince for her beau. 


Well, to London they went. The father, and mother, and the des- 
tined bride, 

And the family plate, and the last half-year’s rents, (at least as 
much as could be collected of ’em) inside; 

And the footman and eae grumbling at one another on 
the dicky behind; 

And the =. coachman in front, who, if he wasn’t positively 

ind, 

Was at least half-sees over—and so were the horses—and band- 
boxes and trunks without end, 

Stuck about here and there, wherever there was, or was not, 
room, you may depend. 

And what do you think? why, packed up in a great sack o 


oats, 

Which the blind old coachman had provided for his pair of blind 
old horses’ throats, 

Were our two little brown bosom-friends, the town and country 


for trades-people, and parsons’ daugh- 





mi 
Going up to dear, delightful London, that earthly paradise. 


| For the —-s belle had ‘so talked over the provincial 
air, 
And pulled to bits all country things, its beaux, belles, fashions, 
imes, food, and air, 


pasti 
That a refusal was quite out of the question, tothe kind invita- 


tion, 

Which followed, as a matter of course—to the capital of the Eng- 

| lish nation. 

Well, the family arrived in due time, and took up their quarters 

in Pall Mall, 

(But whether east or west, on the veracity of a fabulist, I can’t 
tell. 

Cards were sent out toall their friends, and their friends in heaps 
came pouring in, 

And as for the bell and the knocker at the hall door, they kept 
up-an incessant din. 

A viscount fell in love with the daughter, an old broken down 

.  debauchee, 

But very rich indeed, and with a very, very old genealogical 
tree. 

The mother made the daughter knit him a purse (the hoary-head- 
ed old sinner !) 

And Sir George, by his ~vife’s desire still, sent to ask him to 
come and take a bit of friendly dinner. 


But stop! we’re quite forgetting our dear little mus-cular friende, 

On whom halfat least of the interest of our little fable depends. 

They came up to town very safely, however, in the old coach- 
man’s bag of grain; 

But were forced, for the best part of a week—it was very unfor. 
tunate—to remain 

Locked up in a very thick, hard-as-iron, oak corn-chest, in the 
stable. 

However, as you may guess, they ate their way out as soon as 
ever they were able, 

And scampered, us hard as their eight legs would carry ’em, 
across the court-yard into the house ; 
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Where the Londoner in! toa large circle of her town 
friends, her dear little country mouse. 

It was “— when they got in, a fine supper was on the 
table, 


Which they soon hegan to fall foul on, for they’d met with very 
poor fare in the stable. 

“Come, pray make yourself quite at home,” said the town mouse, 

_“you don’t eat a bit, I declare ; 

These dishes, my dear, you’ll acknowledge, are rather better than 
your old country fare. 

Allow me to give you an almond—a custard—this Dutch cheess 
is really divine.” 

“ Miss Mousy,” another one cries from the top of the’ “ per- 

ot; ah me—augh—pleasure--take wine.” 

“ rd! THERE’s THE caT!” and awa all skurry 
things! as if they were out of their mind, ‘most ; epi 

Pall Mal! never saw such a pall-mal! before—ait’s the devil (that’s 
the Cat!) take the hindmost. 

Head over heels, higgledy-piggledy, one over another the little 

quadrupeds ran ; 

And the very cat himself, a great tortoishell beast, actually 
turned cat-in-the-pan. 

But, however, the mice all escaped, except one that was drowned 
in a custard, 

And another that had his senses taken away, by running over a 

ot of mustard, 

And another that got fastened by the tip of his tail, in a hungry 
oyster’s maw, 

And another that was fairly pinned down to the carpet, by the 
cat’s tortoishell paw. 

But such groaning, and sighing, and panting, and falling into 
hysterics, was never seen before, 

As took place that unlucky evening under Sir George’s old dining- 
room floor. 

As for our poor friend out of Yorkshire, they thought she had 

_ fairly slipped her wind; 
And it was a very long time indeed before they could bring her 


to her t 

She came to herself at last, and opened her pretty little black 
eyes, and muttered— 

Nobody could understand what she said at first— but at length she 
plainly utteved,— 

“Oh, take me back to my old country home, and my plain old 
old country diet, 

Where there’s neither cats nor hi 
one’s and quiet! 

If I'd wings, I'd fly there this minute; but mice an’t bats—tho’ 
very much like ’em—nor swallows! © 

That horrid cat! oh lawk! I wish every cat and kitten in Eng- 
land, was hung up on a cat- ws!” 


But now, to get back to uur friend the knight, and his wife, and 
only daughter, 

And tefl the reader—good easy, sleepy soul !—what was going om 
in that quarter :— 

The old wretch of a Viscount, after pocketing the blue and white 


rse, 

And scaling Sir George’s best old hock, and Madeira, and cla- 
ret,—which was worse,— 

And eating his dinners for a month or more, and winning his 


money at play, 

And mia ye and daughter about town, at least every 

“other day, 

Thought it was getting time to cut the connexion; so one night 
at cards, growing warm, 

He cailed Sir an old superannuated blockhead; and next 
morning wi him at Chalk Farm. 

Sir George was placed, of course, under a couple of medical men’s 


care, 

Who, quarrelling about his case, advised him to try his native 
country air. 

And no doubt he was glad enough to go; and so were the daugh- 
ter and mother; 

For, as you may very well suppose, such an affair made a great 
talk anda I; 

And — — to look shy, and carriages seldom stopped at 

e door— 

Though the Viscount, the cause of all the mischief, was rather 
imore in request than before. 

So they told their tradesmen to send in their bills,—who very 
soon obeyed ’em ; 

And called up tfieir extra men ond maids, and gave ’em their 
characters and paid ’em ; 

And ordered their old coachman to bring out the old family-coach 


once more; 

And desired our old friend the footman, and the lady’s maid, to 

get up behind, as before ; 

And put the plate (what was left of it) inside again, and the trunks 
and boxes out; 

And set off for the North Riding of Yorkshire, at the rate of five 
miles an hour, or thereabout. 

And what do you think, gentle reader, of all things in the world, 

ain, 

Was smuggled up in one corner of the old coachman’s old zack 
of grain 

Why, our little friend, the country mouse, going back to her 
dear paternal walls; 

Heartily sick, - you may suppose, of town life and its horrid 
cat-calls. 

Away they went, quadrupeds and bipeds, gallop-and-trot, over 
plains ae bape thickets, - : 

Stopping every three miles or so, to pay abominable turn-pikes 
that didn’t take Some 

Till they came at last to their old hall, and dear paternal groves; 

Where they heard the cawing of their own rooks, and the cooing 
of their own doves ; 

And below them were the young lambs skipping about, and 
around were birds singing, 

With the village spire peeping through the trees, where the belle 
were merrily ringing. ¢ 


And guess what the bells were ringing for? why, for ng 
a Charles Somers’ wedding, ” om 
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Who was married that very morning to a young, beartiful, ele- 
gant, accomplished, fashionable, fascinating, rich lady 
from Reading! 

Poor Mary fainted as soon as she heard it, and fell into her 
father’s poor pistol-bulleted arr, 

And thence to the ground, with such a bump chat her mother 
came running back in alarm, 

And the footman lady's-maid came tumbling out of the 
dickey in a fright, 
coachman left his old blind horses to find their way into 
the stable how they might. 

And our little friend, the conutry mouse, taking advantage of the 

Galloped up the hall. we ff 

allo steps, and so off into the north wing, as 
eee as she could skurry. a 

And ‘Oh! lawkadaisy dumpling ! exclaimed she, as her female 
cousins came flocking round, 

And asked her what sort of a place London wes, and what sort of 

comaany (that’s beaux) she’d found ; 

‘Oh! lawkadaisy !’ says she in, ‘never you go there, or you'll 
most certainly be undone ; 

For, depend on it, there’s a vast o’ difference between the life of 
a country belle, and Bell’s Life in London.’ 





THE HARE AND THE TORTOISB. 


Once on a time, a match was made 
Between a tortoise and a hare. 

The fox stood umpire o’er the race, 
Tosee that all was right and fair. 


The ground is chos’n—the day is fine— 
Pug gives the word—away they go! 

Away—like one of Pickford’s wains, 
Beside the Brighton Tallyho. 


The tortoise scarcely seems to move, 
The hare er almost to fly. 
Says Puss, ‘I'll hide me here half way, 
And have a laugh as he goes by.’ 


Puss, panting, slips among the fern, 

Where soon she’s fast asleep and snoring. 
The tortoise slowly gains the goal, 

And sets the field with laughter roaring. 


Says Reynard then, ‘From this affair, 
A useful lesson we may reap ; 
It’s better to be slow—and sure— 
Than, like friend Pussy, fast—as.eer ! 





THE STOMACH AND THE MEMBERS, 

A very, very, very, very, weer bong time ago—about the ‘year 
One, 28 nearly as I can remember,—there was a terrible blow-up 
between Messieurs the Stomach and the members. It was very 
hard, the latter said, that they should be obliged to go on working 
from day’s end to day’s end, while the Stomach did nothing in 
the world but take its ease, and live on the fruits of their labor. 
The Feet were first to turn out, protesting by their soles, they 
would stand it no longer. é inflammation went all the way 
up the leg, which joined ‘hip and thigh’ in the commotion. 
The Knees, indeed, begged and Bn get (just like ’em) for peace 
and quietness—between you and me, there wasasort of church- 
and-state league between them and the Stomach—but finding all 
their remonstrances in vain, and that the Stomach hadn’t a leg 
to stand on, they immediately began to knock under, and soon 
— called a regular radical Marrowbone meeting on the 
subject. 

hile matters were going on at this rate, at one end of the 
animal kingdom, there was at least an equal degree of insubor- 
dination at the other. As for the Arms and Shoulders, nothing 
would go down but ‘shoulder arms’ with them; and you may 
be sure it wasn’t long before the Hands had each of ’em a finger 
inthe pie. There was nota bone in the whole lot, indeed, but 
became a regular bone of contention, and the sinews were posi- 
tively and literally converted into sinewsofwar. As for the Head, 
it had gota little rebellion of its own; nothing new on such occa- 
sion—for there are always wheels within wheels, whether in 
French Revolutions, or French watches. The Mouth brought 
forward heavy complaints against the Nose, saying, that although 
an inferior member in every respect, the latter hud been most 
unjustly placed above him, and was allowed to take precedence 
of him onal! occasions. The Nose—a noble Roman—said ‘he’d 
be blow’d’ if he had ever given his neighbor any just cause of 
complaint, and quoted Publius Ovidius Naso on the subject. 
Asfor grumbling about their relative situations, it was downright 
nonsense; for every body knew that if it wasn’t for him, many 
and many an unsavoury morsel would find its way into his neigh- 
bor’s premises—and that, too, in spite of his teeth. If any one had 
a right to complain, it was himself; overlooked as he was by the 
two Eyes, who were always bopeeping at him, like a couple of 
prying housemaids out of their upstares windows. The Eyes, 
who were very busy knitting their brows, couldn’t of course, wink 
at such language as this; but immediately retorted upon the 
Nose, telling him that it was more for his advantage than their 
own they occupied their present situation; asking him who it 
was but they that seovennsd hin fromrunning against every wall 
he came nigh; end adding, with a sneer, that, ‘noble Roman’ as 
boasted himself, if it wasn’t for them it would be no bet:er than a 
reguiar Blind Hookey. As for the Ears, they heard all, but 
said nothing; andin fact, they could have done no good if the 
had; for, whenever there wasany thing the matter in the head, 
you were sure to find one of them on one side, and one on the 
other. Indee'l, there was no room for any body to say much, the 
Tongue kept up such a continual jabber. It was the noisiest 
member of the whole senate, and, asa double-meaning wag of a 
double-tooth observed, seemed to be bringing forward a perpetyal 
motion. 

However, to make short of a long—and a very great—story, 
the members held out till they could hold out no longer. The 
stomach fell away——and so did theytoo. -In short, as an elo- 
=~ member observed, they had been quarrelling with their own 

-and butter; and indeed they all candidly acknowledged— 
when they could no longer deny it—that their schemes of a com- 


Moral. 

In all ages there may be found persons who resemble the mem- 
bers in the fable. We have seen such fellows in our own coun- 
th but, let them abuse King, Lords, and Commons as they 
like, it will be long before they find out a better rule of govern- 
ment than the good old English Rule of Three. 





THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 
A Fox and a Goat, I ’ve heard my granny tell, 
Once went to drink together in a well. 
When each had cooled his throat, 
= ' ye a Goat, 
iis wel! isdeep; how are we to get out in? 
‘Don’t be afraid,’ ~ 
Sly Reynard said, 
“ But set your feet against this wall ; 
Then up your back, dear friend, I'l! crawl, 
And take a spring from off your head, 
And then—” 
“What then ?”’ cries Bill. 
“ Why, then, Pl] pull you after me.”—* ¥ou will 2” 
“Upon my honor.”—‘ Matchless, by my beard ! 
Friend Reynard, of your tricks I’ve often heard, 
But this beats all.” 
Then Billy, as the weakest often do, ‘ 
Went to the wail; then Pug jumped on his back; 
And thence to ¢erra firma; where, alack ! 
The faithless varlet stood, and grinned, and jeered, 
And laughed at the Goat’s beard! 
“Come,” cried the Goat, “now you’ll assist me, too?” 
‘Indeed, not 1.” 
“ What! would you tell a lie! 
A lie, my friend! and in a wel! besides! 
Where Truth, you know, resides ?” 
“T thank you for the hint,” responded Pug, 
Giving his shoulders a contemptuous shrug : 
“ You can’t expect me, surely, truth to tell, 
When Truth herself, you say, les in a well.” 





THE COCK AND THE JEWEL. 


A game cock one day 
Was scratching away 
On a dunghill, and stuffing his gullet, 
And clapping his wings, 
And saying soft things 
To his favorite speckle-backed pullet ;— 


When what should he spy 
With his little left eye, 
But a pair of most beautiful ear-rings ; 
ich, doubtless, some jade 
Of a giddy housemaid 
Had swept off in one of her clearings. 


** How lovely! how bright! 
They dazzle me quite !” 
Thus the cock with himself ’gan to parley— 
“ Yet these pearls, as [ live, 
I would willingly give 
For a few little grains of pearl-barley. 


“They’re no more use to me 

Than sun-dials at sea, 
Or fishing-rods up in church steeples ; 

For i have no ear 

To make holes in, that’s clear— 
Though I frequently ‘bore’ other people's f’ 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC, 
We have little to record on the subject of the Drama in the 
present number. Mr. Mathews hus completed his first engage- 
ment, in which he has given a distinguished comic treat to the 
public. He pledged himself to give his “ Trip to America” 
before the close, as presented in England, and redeemed his 
pledge; after which he demanded the verdict of the audience ; 
loud cheers of applause were immediately accorded, and a nu- 
merous and liberal-minded multitude fully acquitted him both 
of act and intention to offer an affront to the American people. 
The humor of this son of Momus is actually irresistible, as we 
had a fair opportunity of feeling and witnessing a few nights 
ago. Mr. Mathews was piaying Jacob Pipkin, an itinerant 
drunken tinker, in the farce of the May Queen, 'and so hugely 


Chapman, that although their characters were those of senti- 
ment, and their condition that of deep distress, they were fain 
to hide their laughter by covering their faces with their hands. 
This to be sure was an outrage upon stage decorum, but so 
strongly did the audience sympathise with the actors in this 
awkward predicament, that the whole house was in convulsions, 
and the tears streamed down every face—with the intensity of 
the merriment. 

Miss Phillips and Miss Watson have proved powerful attrac- 
tions in Opera; they are both pretty singers, but neither of 
them transcendent. The voice of the former is reedy, which is 
not a good quality of tone; and the execution of the latter is 
rather slow. By the way we congratulate the orchestra upon 
attaining somewhat of precision in tuning and playing, and of 
order in regard to the voluntary capricct in which they used to 
indulge themselves too miuch. We dare not assume to our- 
selves any merit, by our strictures, on that score, but assert the 





monwealth had turned out nothing but a common loss! 


se euEseiemnnnemanmemsemennmememmmmnamemnemmmmaenaet 
of the piccolo are more astounding than sweet. The stringed 
and wind basses are decidedly the best part of the orchestra. 

Miss Wheatley, a young but precocious lady, is going through 
a round of characters of the same description as those of Miss 
F.Kemble. This young debutante has natural talents of no 
ordinary cast, and we would strongly recommend to her to cu)- 
tivate them, instead of adhering to imitation At present her 
performances exhibit a most servile following of her prototype; 
| every sound, every look, every gesture is Miss Kemble. It is 
| evident that Miss Wheatley bas great powers of observation, 
or she never could have entered so minutely into an imitation 
of ar other; but this may be carried too far. There is a wide 
difference between making a person our model from whom w 
study, and making that same person our mirror by which we 
are to direct our motions. Discrimination is wanted as much 
as observation, and it is quite as necessary to know how to re- 
ject the faults, as to adopt the beauties of other performances. 
We would advise Miss Wheatley to lay aside all the Kemble 
characters, take up a new set congenial to her own spirit, 
study them deliberately, and then allow the world to judge of 
her skill by exhibiting characters into which she has not been 
| drilled. We would also recommend to this young lady not to 
} turn so frequently with a triumphant expression of counte- 
| nance towards the audience when she has made, or thinks she 
| has made, a point. Itis in bad taste, and seems to beg the 
suffrages of the spectators. A good actor will always endea- 
vor to be, as much as possible, the character he represents, and 
as nine times in ten there could not be supposed any other 
spectators of a hit than the interlocutors themselves, an appeal 
to the house is a violation of the proprieties of the character. 
We have given an opinion of this promising young actress 
with the less reserve, because we have the persuasion that she 
is destined to take a much higher rank in her profession than 
that of a mere imitator. If we thought her a common-place 
person we should not have wasted so many words upon her ; 
but there is evidently poetry in her soul, and we ‘rust she will 
allow it to take free range, untrammeled by the fetters of a 
style which is after all but of questionable excellence. 

The Italian Opera Company are just commencing another 
campaign. We cannot enter into a discussion of their merits in 
this paper for want of time, but in our next we shall endeavor 
to give an ezamen, both of the pieces and of the performers. 











VARIETIES. 
PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. ’ 
In a paper on the coloring principle of the water of the Bal- 
tic, M. Pfaff incidentally makes certain remarks on the vhos- 
phorescence which it exhibits, principally at the end of the 
summer until November. He confirms the opinion that the 
appearance is due to the presence of microscopic animals, 
and particularly infusores. In support of this opinion, he 
quotes the careful observations of Dr. Michaelis, who has al- 
ready determined several species, and noticed the most im- 
portant circumstances affecting their phosphorescence. M. 
Pfaff observes that if an electric current be passed through 
a tube filled with sea water recently taken up, there is im- 
mediately seen an infinity of brilliant points continually in 
motion, which remain visible only fora few moments. In 
general, all experiments prove that these microscopic animals 
exhibit their light when acted upon by stimulants, such as 
ammonia, acids, ether, and alcohol. It is also remarked, that 
mechanical pressure produces the same effect upon the water, 
but that the phosphorescence is rarely perceived with water 
that is quiescent.— Bib. Univ. 170. xli. 








fact. The flute is still, however, too loud and flat, and the notes 


AFFINITY OF THE TURKISH ANI SCOTISH DIALECTS. 
A Turk, several years ago, made his appearance in Edin- 


did he tickle the risible faculties of Mr. Harrison and Mrs. | burgh, in the costume of his country. Such a spectacle 


being a great novelty in the gude town, he was generally at- 
tended by a crowd of boys, who amused themselves by pes- 
tering him. With these he usually got in a passion, and 
turning fiercely round, would address them by the most op- 
probious name in his vocabulary, “ Giaour—Giaour,” (in- 
fidel). While in one of those moods, an old Scotchman 
took pity on him, and joined, as he thought, in his expostu- 
lation—“ Fie, lads, dinna fash the puir body sae—do as he 
een bids ye—do gic owr—gie owr’’—(give over). 


ANCESTRAL GLORY. 

Properly considered, ancestral glory is rather an obligation 
than a claim, and requires from us great exertions in its 
support, rather than it confers any Justre upon our own ac- 
tions. It may, indeed, be a matter of pride to a man who has 
dignified himself by his deeds, to look back upon a long line 
of illustrious forefathers, and say, ‘‘ We have all been noble ;” 
but this is the only just cause for satisfaction in great ancee- 
try; and then, it proceeds from the consciousness of having 
well fulfilled the task our birth imposed—The Author of 


« Darnley.” 
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FASHIONABLE DINNER PARTY IN ABYSSINIA. 


A great degree of scepticism has been entertained in re- 
gard to the mode of supplying brinde or raw meat, to the 
guests in the fashionable parties at Gondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia. When the company have taken their seats at 
table, a cow or bull is bronght to the door, and his feet 
strongly tied; afier which, the cooks proceed to select the 
most delicate morsels. Before killing the animal, all the 
flesh on the buttocks is cut off in solid square pieces, without 
bones or much effusion of blood. Two or three servants are 
then employed, who, as fast as they ean procure brinde, lay 
it upon the cakes of teff placed like dishes down the table, 
without cloth or any thing else beneath them. By this time 
all the guests have knives in their hands, and the men prefer 
the large crooked ones, which in the time of war they put to 
all sorts of uses. The company are so ranged that one gen- 
tleman sits between two ladies; and the former with his 
long knife begins by cutting a thin piece, which would be 
thought a good steak in England, while the motion of the 
fibres is yet perfectly dirtinct. In Abyssinia no man of any 
fashiun feeds himself or vouches his own meat. The women 
take the flesh and cut it lengthwise like strings, about the 
thickness of one's litle finger, then crosswise into square 
pieces somewhat smaller than dice. This they lay upon a 
portion of the teff bread, strongiy powdered with black pep- 
per, or cayenne, and fossil salt, and then wrap it up like a 
cartridge. In the meantime, the gentleman, having put up 








his knife, with each hand resting upon his neighbor's knee, | 


his body stooping, his head low and forward, and mouth oper, 
very like an idiot, turns to the one whose curtridge is fir.t 
ready, who stuffs the whole of it between his jaws at the im- 
minent risk of choking him. This is a mark of grandeur.— 
The greater (he nan would seein to be, the larger is the piece 
whieh he takes into his mouth ; and the more noise he makes 
in chewing it, the more polite dues he prove himself. None 
but beggars and thieves, say they, eat small pieces, and in 
silence. Having dispatched this morsel, which he does very 
expeditiously, his neighbor on the other hand holds forth a 
second pellet, which he devours in the same way, and so on 
till he is satisfied. He never drinks till he has finished eat- 
ing, and before he begins, in gratitude to the fair ones who 
have fed him, he makes up two small rolls of the same kind 
and form, each of the ladies opens her mouth at once, while 
with his own hand he supplies a portion to both at the same 
moment. Then commence the potations, which, we are as- 
sured, are not regulated with much regard to sobriety and 
decorum. All this time the unfortunate victiin at the door is 
bleeding. but bleeding litle ; for so skilful are the butchers, 
that while they strip the bones of the flesh, they avoid the 
parts which are traversed by the great arteries. At last they 
fall upon the thighs likewise; and soon after, the animal 
perishing from loss of blooJ, becomes so tough, that the un- 
feeling wretches who feed on the remainder, can scarcely 
separate the muscles with their teeth. In the description 
now given, we have purposely omitted some features, which, 
it is not improbable, have been a little too highly colored, if 
not even somewhat inaccurately drawn. But there is no 
reason to doubt the general correctness of the delineation, 
mot excepting the grossest and most repulsive particulars. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Anovel is in preparation, and in considerable advance, by a 
gentieman in this city, Ulustrative of times which have hitherto 
occupied little of the attention of writers in this class of literature. 
It is the period of Henry ILI. of Englund, at which time those 
diseentions aros>, and those transactions took place, which gave 
rise to the Parliaments on which those of the present day are 
founded, and which are'the prototypes of our own legislative 
assemblies. 

Another work of Mrs. Jameson is in the press ;—Carey & Hart 
are re-printing “ The Beauties of the Court of King Charles Il.” 
It is a delicate subject for a lady, und we should be in pain for 
almost any writer but the eiminent authoress who has had it in 
hands; with her, we know that she can beautify her matier, and 
remain unscathed in the trial. 

A Latin & English Dictionary is in preparation, we under- 
@and, on the plan of Facciolatus, by Mr. F. P. Leverett, of Boston. 

Mr. Sharon ‘Turner is preparing a new volume of his “ Sacred 
History.” 

A new collection of “ Lives of the Poets” is announced by Allan 
Cunningham. The series will embrace the principal poetical 
writers from Chaucer to Coleridge. 

A very interesting work ia in course of publication in Paris, 
and will no dowbt find its way among us, shortly, called “The 
Antiquities of America,”— with numerous designs. 





LIST OF LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
Harper & Baotners, 82 Cliff street, New York. 
hocles—being No. XII. of the “ Family Classical Library.” 
Prans‘ated by Francklin. 18mo. 

The Political Grammar of the United States ; or, a Complete 
View of the Theory and Practice of the General and State Go- 
vernments, with the relations between them. By E. D. Mans- 
fiel!, Cownsellor-at-Law. 12mo. 


— Quatre ; or, the Days of the League. A novel. 2 vols. 
2mo, 
The Boys’ 4- Girls’ Library—Vol. XXU. (‘T'rees.) 18mo. 


| feetby 11. Eleven figures as large as life. Thus preeenting to 


C Mears, atso J. Distunneit, Broadway, N. York. 
The Forget-me-not, ‘ 
Juvenile Forg:t-me-not, 
Friendship’s Offering, 
Gem, 
Oriental Annual, 
Token & Atlantic Souvenir, 
Christmas Boz, 
American Keepsake, 
Religious Souvenir, 
Affection’s Gift. ’ 
Key « Bipvte, Philadelphia. 
Morton, on Pulmonary Consumption, 
Carey Lea « Biancuarp, Philadelphia. 


Three Years in the Pacific ; including notices of Brazil, Chili, 
Bolivia, and Peru, By an Officer in the United States’ Navy. 


ANNUALS. 





vo. 
Calavar, or the Knight of the Conquest. A romance of Mexico. 


2 vols. 12mo. 
Towar, Philadelphia. 

The Gospel of the Old Testament—re-written from the onginal 
work of Samuel Mather. By the author of the “ Listener.” 
12mo. 

Aten & Ticknor, Boston. 

The Oasis. Edited vy Mrs. Child. 12mo. 

Cook & Co., Hartford. 

Trarels in the Equatorial Regions of South America, in 1832. 
By A. R. Terry, M.D, 12mo. 

Wiit1am Hype, Porlland. 

Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will. By T.C. 
Upton. 8vo. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
The entire Works of Mrs. Hannah More. Harpers. 
Tales of the Border. By Judge Hall. 
United States’ Meuical and Surgical Journal. A continuation 
werivdically. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, THIS MONTH. 
Park Theatre. 

American Theatre, Bowery. 

American Museum.—C uriosities. 

Peale’s Museum, opposite City Hall.—do. 

Raffael's Cartoons, &c. opposite St. Paul’s Church. 
Exhibi-ion of Paintings, 8) Barclay street. 





penitent 





ee 
PERIODICALS. 
P. FESSENDEN, Genera. AGENT For Periopicats, 
@ 113 South-Second street, Philadelphia. 
Rercaences— Cowpertuwait & Lorp, Philadelphia ; 
Munroe & Faancis, Koston ; 
Anprus & Jupp, Harfford ; 
J. & B. Wittiams, Exeter, N.H.; 
Gsonce Dearsorn, New York ; 
J. P. PEAsLEs, do. ; 
Cuar_es WELLs, do. 
ir C. P. F. is Agent for many popular periodicals, and offers 
his services to Publisneis in procuring Subscribers to their works, 
to which his exclusive attention ts directed, 


BUUns AND STALIOUND HY. 
HE Subserivers inform their Friendsand the Public gen 
erally, thatthey have constantly for Sale, a general as-- 
sortment of Law Bianks BLan« Books, Missce.Langous and 
Scuoot Books. They have also, by an arrangement with the 
Prot. Episcopal Press, and the Sunday School Union of the 
Episcopal Church, all their Books and Pubiica‘ions—among 
which are Prayer Booxs and Bistes, elegantly bound—Tue 
Parisn Lierany—Stater’s Draavcurs—Works cn Episco- 
pacy—k&e. &c. 
Also, an excellent assortment of English Stationery—tinted, 
white, and gilt-edged Letter-Paper— Note Paper—Tissue Paper 
—gold and gilt Figured Paper+Drawing Paper—Bristol Boards 
—Sealing Wax—Wafers—Seals—Quills—Steel Pens—Rogers’ 
Pen knives—kKe. &c. 
y VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Preadway. 
SPLENDID TAPES?TRIES OF THE CAK1UUNS 
OF RAFFAELLE, 
ACH 20 hy 14 feet—formerly owned by Charles I. of En- 
giand—and made at Brussels, 300 years since, at a cost of 
60,000 crowns,—are the Greatest Curiosities in the World !--- 
Such as—Christ’s Charge to Peter; Paul Preaching at Athens; 
The Death of Ananias; The Cripple at the Gate of the Temple 
called Beautiful: also, Rubens’ splendid large Paintine uf The 
Crucifixion—which is allowed to be the grandest, most valua- 
ble, and interesting of any ever in America. It measures wbout 15 








the public, Works of Art of the very first order; and the compo- 
sitions being all Scriptural, cannot fail to interest the religious 
part of the community. 
NOW EXHIBITING AT THE CITY SALOON ROOM, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, BROADWAY. 

Open from 9 A.M. to10 P.M. Brilliantly sighted in the evenings. 
Admittance, 25 cents, Season Tickets, 1 dollar. sN] 


VHXHE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF J. MARSTON 
HALI—By I. P. R. James—Just published, and for sale by 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadwav. 
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Published by HARPER & 


Life of Gov. John Jay.--2v-8vo 
Life of Gov. W. Livingston. 8vo 
Writings of R. C. Sanus-2v-8vo 
Englaud and America: ----- Bvo 
Dymond's Essays----+--++- 8vo 
Sketches of ‘Turkey in 1832-8ve 
Taylor's Records of his Life-8vo 
Gibbon’s Rome (fine): - - -4v-8vo0 
Robertson’s Works--++-- 3v-8vo 
History of Moun Europe3v-Sv 
Life of Byron, by Moore: 2v-8vc 
Coopei’s Surg. Dictionary 2v-8v« 
Hooper’s Meu. Dictiona: y2v-8v. 
Wesley’s Miscel. Works-3v-8yv« 
Rev. Robt. Hal!’s Works: 3v-8vc 
Good’s Book of Nuture--.- 8v 
Crabb’s English Synonymes8vc 
Brown’s Bibie Dictionary: -- 8v 
Gibson’s Surveying:------++8vo 
Boucharlat’s Mechanics. - - -Svo 
Davies’ Legentre- ------+-+- 8vo 
Davies’ Surveying:--+-++-- 8vo 
Davies’ DescriptiveGeometry8ve 
Davies’ Shades and ShadowsSvc 
Memoirs Duchess d’Abrantes8vc 
Poems of Brooks and Willis- 8v« 
Annuls of Tryon County: «- 8v« 
Percy Anecdotes-- +--+ vee Bye 
Morrell’s Four Voyages- -- -8v 
Hist. cf the Amer. 'T) eatre-- Svc 
Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke- - - -8v« 
Ditdin’s Reminiscences - - - -8v 
Letters from the Aegean. -- -8v 
The Book-keeper’s Atles- -- -4t 
Polynesian Researches-4v- 12u 
Caffrarian Researches- ---12mc 
Sketch-Book of a Travellerl2m: 
Pilgrims of the Rhine- -- - 12m 


INTERESTING AND 
Bulwer's Novels: - --- 10v-12mc 
Miss Edgeworth’s do- 10v- 12mc 
Jumes’ do-+++-++++++ L2v- 12u 
The Whigs of Srotland,2v- 12m« 
The English at Home-2v- 12m 
Traits of Travel------ Qv- 12m 
Heiress cf Bruges-- -- - 2v- 12m 
Dreams and Reveries-- 2v- 12m 
Roxotel, (Mrs. Sherw’d)3v- 18m 
Diary of a Physician-- 2v- 18m 
Sketch-Bock of Fashion-- 12m 
Last of the Plantagane!s2v- 12m 
Southennan, by ++ 2v- 12m 
Stories of a Bride----- 2v-12mc 
Tales by a Chaperon-- 2+-12m« 
Tales of the West----- 2v- 12m: 
Hunganan Tales. ---- 2v-12nn 


< 





VALUABLE WORKS, 


BROTHERS, New York. 


The String of Pearls.---- 12me 
england éethe English-2v. 12me 
the *2v- 
Our Parish-----.+-----. }2me 
iClergyman’s Note-Book --18me 
Imprisonmentof Pellico, &cl2me 
Owe1’s Voyages------++- 12me 
‘Travels of Fidler and Coke. 2mo 


Life of Buron Cuvier----- 12mo 
Life of Col. Croekett---- - 12mo 
Kanditti and Robbe rs---- - 12me 
Bush on the Millennium--12me 
Keith on Pro me ee eeees 12mo 
British Spy, by ift--++- 12mo 


Comfort for the Affiicted--12mo 
Mrs. Morrell’s Voyages--12ino 
Verplanck’s Discourses. -- 12mo 
Verplanek’s Liberal Studies] 2mo 
Wild Sportsofihe West -2v-12me 
Life of Fitzyerald-.- - - - 2v-12me 
French Revolution, 1830-- 12me 
France,(L’y Morgut.’s)-2v-12me 
House-kee} er’s Manu. |--- 12me 
Domestic Duties--------- l2me 
Mathematical Tables: ---- 12me 
Lives of Signers Dec. Ind-12me 
Schober!’s Christianity ----12me 


Devorgoi]—Avalantis ----- 12me 
Modern American Cookery 16mo 
Downing’s Letters. ------- 1fmo 


Art of Invigorating Life-.1&mo 
Plays of Massinger & Ford18mo 
Family, Theclogi 
Classical, Jureniie, und Novelli. 
Libraries, enbruciig upwards 
of £160 volumes—F or titles of 
which, see the Publishers’ Cata 
ogue. 
POPULAR NOVELS. 
Rom. ofHistory,France2v-12me 
om. of History, Italy. 2v-12me@ 
Romance and Heality ++ 2v-12mo 
Che False Step, &e.---2v-12me 
Aybrent De Cruce----2v-12me 
Schoo! of Fashion-2v-12me 
\lmack’s Re-visited- --2v-12me 
Jampsigns of a Cornet-2v-12me 
ales of a Military Life-2vl2mo 
sketches of Irish Character] 2me 
Leggett’s Tales, &e ---+-12mo 
Ambitious Student, Bulwerl2me 
ihe Talba—Beatiice--2v-12me 
incognito—Haverhill -2v-12me 
Zohrab—Oxonians----2v-12me 
Waverley —Cloudesley2v-12me 








TO THE LADY PATRONESSES OF FANCY 
FAIRS 


C . MEARS, 156 Broadway, has constantly for sale, 
@ wpon the most reasonable terms, eve u 
Fancy Fairey among which may be found all the marerials for 
transferring Flowers, Views, &c. &c. colored and plain; 
wood Boxes, Screens, Baske:s, Handles, Desks, &c. 


article suitable for 


&e. Newe 


man’s (London) Colors, in single cakes o1 bores; Brushes, sable 
and camel; Bristol Board and Drawing Paper; Mezzotint Saucers 
and Brushes; Rice or Pith Water; Gold and Silvcr Shelis; Gold 
figured and plain Paper; Perforated Cards, Strips, &c. of al 
colors and newest shapes; beautiful fancy-colored and figured 
Paper; Embroidery Frames of the best description; Patterns for 
Working; and a large assurtment of the best German Worsted. 

iy An allowance made to laaies purchasing for Fairs, and 
every accommodation rendered for that purpose. 


LIST OF AGENTS 
FOR THE N. Y. LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Boston, Mass. E. R. Broaders. 
Providence, R. 1———B. W, Wheeler. 
Schenectady, N. ¥.———Pestmaster. 
Watertown, N. Y.——Theodore S. Hammond. 
Winchester, Va. Thos. Roberts, Pm. 
Natchez, Miss W. H. Fox. 

Vicksburg, Miss. Miles C. Folkes. 

New Orleans, C. H. Bancroft. 

Clarksville, Tenn. Postmaster. 

Nashville, Tenn.———C. C. Morvel. 
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Louisville, Ky. — Campbell, PM. 
Lexington, Ky.——Asst. Postmaster. 
Maysville, Ky. Asst. Postmaster. 

St. Louis, Ma. E. L. Clark & Co. 





Hot Springs, Ark. Ter. H. A. Whittingtom 
Ireland Isld., Ber. A. Wells, Esq. 

Hamilton, Ber.———A. soe Esq. 

Bassir, St. Croir.———-—Jno. E tis, oq. 
Carthagena,—— —C. Dean, Esq. 
Philadelphia,———C. P. Fessenden, 














Norfolk, Va. Nester H. Forbes. 
Baltimure, E. J. Coale & Co. 
Richmond, R. D. Lauxay. 








MERLOCK’S APOLOGY—or, a Series of Letters 
addressed to ‘Thomas Herttell, Member of the New York 
Legislature, on the appointment of Clerical Chaplains—Just pub- 

lished, and for sale by 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 


HE FROLICS OF PUCK,—a new and very amus- 


ing Tale—and for sale by 








VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 


NEW-YORK: Published semi-monthly by SWINBORNB © 
§ PATERSON, atthe LITERARY GAZETTE Of- 
Jice, 13 Ann street, where yearly subscriptions are received— 
and supplied by the principal Booksellers throughout the Und- 
ted States. ‘Terms, 83 per annum, in advance, or $40 
the end of six mnths. ‘ 

All letters should be addressed to the office post paid. 





G. W. SMITH, PRINTER, 17- ANN STREET. 
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‘affections of the bones: | 


VRNTRILOQL ISM, LEGERDEM AlM,. &c. 
BEALE’S MUSEUM, axp, Gactery ‘or THE Five Arts, 





im Broad way,opp sile the City Hall.—The Museum occu- | 


pies for its NATURAL history Dep an 
WEOUS CURIOSITIES, 2 : nta, ¢ LUD I 

length; an ext » GALLERY OF Pain NGS, emu t ar- 
tists, including v p of 150 Port . oars aera 
ters, a Portrait of Napoleon, Le F , &e.; and a Lecture 
Koom, 


Misce.La- 
" 


mm which, durin » ever various Exhibitions 





“3 Pow 


ful ribbon fact . 


T> Tins Exhibition is ¢ ted v t any con rate V 
ever. d 
FANCY GLASS-WORKING & SPINNING, every eve- 
ning, ‘by the celebrated Mr. Finy. 

Master NELLIS, a lad hotn without arme, will 
astonish, bythe great facility of cutsiize Prefites, Watch-Papers, 


amuse and 





{AUTION.—Beware of D 
vending counterfeit Hygeian Medicines in all directions..\*. 

The Hygeian Vegetable Pniveneal édicines of the » Britis 
Coliége ot Health have attained *that high dégree of celebrity, 
which roaders it unnecessary tg expatiate at Jarge on their Virtues: 
and power,but it becomes imperattve.on ,the part of, the General 
Ageit for the United Statesto caution the community against thie 
farious transactions of unprincipled dealers who, failimg in.ob- 
ing the genuine article for sale, are base enough to substitute 
terfeit preparation, which ‘to their conceptions offer the 

ability of administering to the suggestions of eupidity. 











It has heen advisable to arrange that the Gentine Hygejan 
Vegetable t sal Medicines of the British College of Health 
1 never be sold ata Drug Store, and this arrangement has 
efi most.rigidly adhered to, ; 
In jance to this publicly announced resolution, men pur- 


the profession of Druge have been” found sufficiently 




















-spirtted enorgh to obtrude themselves into the sale of rhe 
a y surreptitious means for the purpose of more effec- 
t juding the public by passing off the counterfeits for the 
ne arti¢le, so many Druggists throughout the State of N. 
York have engaged in this dishonottrable? procedure, that. the 
Genera! Agent has gio. alternative (in justice to the public and 
h f) than that Of giving a general caution against all Drug- 
s who pretend to vendethe Hygeian Médicines, most'unquali- 
y declaring ‘that noné sueh could obtain them honourably, 

hat- consequently they are not to be depended upon. 
Hygeian Végetable Universal Medivines of ‘the British 
( oof H hcénsist of Peis and’ Pottgers only(no syrup) 
can Be had only in the city of New York, as follows: 4 
r. Joseph Stanley, Bookseller, 60 Canal-st., in the .white 
building Next to thé cornér of Bréad ray; Mr. Wim: Beasta!], 
Booxseller, 148 Pelton-st., and the Rey. J; d. Bronner, 95. Bar- 
yw-st.; and for tie’convenience of familiesthe following sub- 


poijted—Messrs. Firth and Hall, music 
1. D. Smith, Bookseller, 


is neve atso veen aj 


No. 1. Franklin square ; Mr. Dan 


| No: 190 “Greenwich-st.; Mr. Geo. Kearsing, gold beater, No. 


&ec. with, hie feel. Hé Deget*a odope, Wagar the. Vielin- , 


celle, and Shoots.with thé Bowl neh strOugeavs.!1 surprising Ac- 








carrey. 

The LIVING ANACONDA, or Gredt_Serpeni of Bengal, is 
so perfectly docile, that it is handled by its ke . This h 
lar est ever wieht to this ¢ ntry. 

In the upper room is | > and sylendid COSMORAMA 
showing the Spanish Inquisition, Bélshazzar’s Feast, and a great 
variety of interesting views. . 

=> Great additions have been lately roade to the Museum, 

Admittance, 25 cents. Chiidren un 10 y S rice.— 
Yearly tickets furnis ed on moderate terms. 

ELIERP FOR MOTHLERS.—There are two ret 
arlicies or ipventions, 7 sing comfort ease to - 
ers and Infants, tnat ce rvet e more gé ! snown. Ti 
ope, a Breast Pum , intended to draw milk from a distend I 
obstracted breast, is a be ful subs for the human u 
and well calculated to. give relief to the suffer The othe 
convenience is Intended tor Mothers, who,though able and wil- 
ling to suckle their infants, a: often distressed, ad sometimes 
even prevented from the performance of their natural offi 
sore nipples, to the incon ce of both parties, Iti sii 
fully prepared, that the utmost neatness and purity is preserved, 


g the parent. 
ik DICKIE, 413 Broadway. 
U.S. CAP MANUFACTORY, 
Old Establishment, No. 102 William-sireet. 
UKE DAVIES informs his Friends and the Pablic, th 


while the infant is now 
For sale by 


i Without cistressit 
PATRI 


continues to manufacture CAPS for Gent#emen, Youthe, 
and Infants, at his old established Store, No. 102 William-st: » 
where he keeps constantly on hand-an extensive assortment of 
Caps; Stocks, Cravat Stiffeners, -Pantaloon Straps and Springs, 
Vest Springs, Suspenders, Gloves, &c. &c. manufactured under 
his own inspection and of the best materials.- He also continues to 
manufacture Glazed and Oiled Silks, of yaperior quality; Gl zed 
Muslin, Oiled Linen, Patent Leather, &ci 
Z> Oilficers of the Navy and Army supplied with the most 
approved, patent Caps at the shortest notice. 
N.B.— All Orders punctually attended to. y 
THE INDIAN’S PANACEA, 
OR the cure of R mmatisin, Scroffulajor King’s Evil, Gout, 
Sciatica, or Hip Gout, Inc t Catteers, Salt Rheum, Sy- 
philitic and Merminual diseases, particularly Ulcers and painful 


erated Throat dnd Nosttils; Ulcers of 
“eorgp description ;\ Fever Sores, and Interttah Abscesses ; Pistu- 
Jas, Piles, Scald Head, Scurvey, Biles, Chroti¢ Sore Eyes, Ery- 
Bioiches apd every Pariety ef)C seetfection § 

je Oararrh; Headaehe, proceeding trom fanerid Iagmotr + 

in in.the Storfiach, and Dys efsiv, proceeding from vitlauon ; 
affections of the Liver, Chronic Inflamation of the Kidgeys, and 











general debility, caused by a torpid action of the vessels of the 
skin. tlt is singularly efficatic im renovating th constitu- 
tions which have been broken down by injudicious treatment, « 
juvenile irreg ties. In get t s, it is recommended iu all 
these diseasés which arise from impur s in the blood, or vitia- 
tion in the humors, of whatever name or kind 

Som 1 the above com te may requi some t! fling assist- 
ant applications, which t re os of the case Wi aic- 
tate: but for a general remedy.or #urificator lo remove the cause. 
The [ndian’s Panacea w ily be found sufficient. As proof 
of which, numerous certificated may be seer 

It is only about five years since this preparation w first pre- 
sented to the public; but in that short space of time, some hun- 
dreds of persons might be found, who would solemnly declare 
that they.believed that th were saved by it, and in most 
cases after they had tried n und perhaps al] the common rem- 
edies in vain. Wherever itis known it is rapidly coming into 





use, and this affords the most substantial and convincing proof 
ef its merita’ Sold wholesale and refail by 


JOHN G. HAVILAND, 


th 


s 


88 Peed-st; Miss Elizth. Weed, No. 402 Grand-st.; Mrs, King, 
No. 75 Norfoilest. ; Mr, Jolin O. B. Richards, No, 150 Clinton- 








Stag iY. Joli ieiy Hockaghee, No 348. dadgopsstes RS dene 

né, 213. Greebest,, Comer of Athonyo’ ee 3 
\Vionsonian Pfactical Proofs and Hygeian Reeerd publications 
rtievlarly recommended to the -perusal of persons who are 
nosed to benefit theirhealtt 


H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, 


y Gene ra} Agerit, Smith-st. Brooklyn. 
Gm ARDS VEGETABLE HAIR OIL—-Xecom- 
pproved by the Faculy—-prepared only 


WY mended and ay 


E. ry Warp, M. D., 241 Spr ing street, New York.—Among 








the many i ereat variety of Oils, Cerates, Balms, &c. to pro- 
i e the Growth of the Fair, nothing has yet been discovered to 
al r the intended ‘so effectually as WARD’S Oil. It 
has established a tion never acquired by any other pre- 
naration. It seu restored hair on. heads that have been bald for 
years; and in alleases where the hair is dead, or begin- 

Ie 


to grow dry, aud falling off, itexerts a most salutary in- 
| When the is turning 


as to catise it to resume its origi- 


BUCRCE—— Fm parting «ste any sus hair 
eray, the Oil will so invigorate it 
nal color and beauty—hence it is of great utility to persons in 


there is a constitutioal pre-disposition to grayness, 








whom 
Ladies will find it a 
ainted with 2 


great 


acquisition to the toilet, and after 
s intrinsic merit, will consider it in- 


becoming acg t 


ensable. 


Cavtion.—The great celebrity of this Oi), and the extensive 


demand for the article, has induced many base and unprincipled 
men to select it for imitation— then resortung to every kind of de- 
ception and fraud to palm the counterfent upon the public. 

Be very particular to observe, that round each genuine bottle is 
a Treatise on the Human Hair, of about 30 pages, treating on 





fo!lowing lateresting and important subje ts—Viz. 
tory.of some of the Fashions of Wearing the Hair—the 
| Differences of the Hair—Structure of the Hair, and 
in which it 3s produced—Color of she Hair— Gray Hair 
—Baldness—Cause of Baldness—Baidness in Young Men—the 
Decline of Hair among Feiales—Treatment of the Hair—how 
to Manage, the Hair in Sickness—the. Influence of Warm Cli- 
mates upou the Hair—how to Manage Children’s Hair—&c. &c 
Sold Wholesale bz the Proprietor,.241, Spring street; a'so, by 
appotntment, at Rushton & AspinwAll’s, 31: William street and 
110 Broadiay; and Downer &, Tyler's, 88: Barclay street;—Gen- 
eral Agents for New York. Retailed by Piace & Souillard, 2 
Park Row, (Selow the theatre;) Tanner & M’Cready, 461 Broa& 
way, (corner of Grand st.3) A. Inness & Co., 188 Bowery, (corn- 
ér of Sprifig@street;) N. & J. Marcelis, 92 Canal street; J. D 
Neal, Franklin square; G. W, Embree, corner of Marketéstréet 
and East Broadway; and Silas Carl & Nephew, 199 Water-st. 
(worner of Fulton,) New ¥ork, 











WN. By Page ae gegnested” i WARD'S ¥; 
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of “ Vegetable,” for no ocher purpose than to get it into the mark- 
et under the hich reputation of the. above. 


YWXHE Public are informed, that Mr. JOHN BURDELL, 


| Dentist, still continues, and expects to continue, in th 
house formerly occupied by me, No. 69 Chambers street, corn 
er of Broadway; and that no other Dentist has been authorized 
to refer professional)* to me, 

New York, July 1834. 8026 D. ROSSETER. 


CLINTON LUNCH, Liberty Street and Broadway. 
BNER JOY begs to inform the Public, that his apartments 
f are now open for the reception of those who may honor him 
with their patronage. 

Refreshments of all kinds and of the best quality, with choice 
Wines and Liquors, at moderate prices. Tea and Coffee, morn- 
ing and evening. 

Dinners, (the best produce of the markets,)-from 12 A. M. to.4 
P. M. 

The Luncu is.neatly fitted up—with civil and expert waiters 
in constant attendance; and A. J. respectfully invites those gentle- 
men who find it convenient to dine in the lower part of the city, to 
favor him with a cal], when he trusts the accommodation will be 


Agent and Apothecary, 364 Brosdway, cor. Franklin a. | found such as may induce them to repeat it 





rugeists end Pedlare who are] 7RNHS NEW AND IMPROVED HYGEIAN VROBTa- 





BLE PILLS, or Universal Remed dy of ‘Dn. Ratra, 
(agreeable to the doctrines of the British liege of Phigiieians 
‘and Surgeons, London,): which’ have “ acti 


ton, the Physicians of the Royal Household, and most of the em- 
inent practitioners of England as well as of the Continent. » 

The principle on which this plan of medicine (consisting of 
two kinds of Pills only) is et so applicable to all diseases, can- 
not be expressed in this advértisement, more especially as this is 
satisfactorily‘done in his Domestic Treatise; still, however, the 
leading points may just be mentioned—and those, principally, are 
two? the firsts founded on their property of cleansing thé blodd 
of every humor and impury; thé other is that of correcting the dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, and intestinal passages, from which 
such - humors, more or Jess, continually originate; .orjin 
words, they Operate by restoring health and vigor to the Organs 
of Digestion. 

Nothing can be more safe and convenient in their operation; 


business—inay be continucdfor any length of time—and are 
ed in a peculiar’ manner for the purposes of private. and 
use; y . , : 4 


Thé diseases in whish thesefficacy of this medicine eae 

abundantly proved, are thoge“which are.treated of in the 

uc Guide, Gee of whic 1 the folowing as‘a catalogue :— -» 
ea 


Dyspeps'3, “indigestion, bilious hypechondriacal, affections 


7 


inéss, headache, confusion of memory;,and the senses of sight 
and Learing, with feelings of pumb.ess m various parts of the body: 
intemperance, its effect add remedy; cholera and cholera morbu 
consumption, threatening dant suspiciots scoughs, difficulty o 
breathing, and asthmatic diseases; scrofula, kifg’s eviljtu ; 
the neck and elsewhere, eflargement of the joints, scu 
buuc uicers, ernptions in the fave, salt rheum, ‘nettie rashy 
heat, itching ofthe skin, cutaneous diseases, dey cc.y intignig 
uon, internal and external; ophthalmia, guimey, Z 

matory swellings; @ec. &e,; fever and Pe bi vel OW; st ; 
let, typhus, nervous, and. ommon: ivege ditions jaundice 
Bione. gravel, and sof the triner) a enital ; 


iso 
A 80, 




















a 
eye! 3. 


DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 
Some which follow are cotmmon to both sexes, but the ma- 
jority of them arise from the peculiarity of the female constitu- 
tion, pad are alluded to in the Domestic Treatise with much care 
and Geiicacy ;— - 
Nervous disorders, hysterical affecticas, St. Vitue’s dance, and 
epilepsy; puberty, the various affections which 6tcur at this peri~ 


happen after it; pregnancy, its attendant symptoms and inconven- 
jences; seXUa] weakness, irregular secretions, &c, éc.; irregu- 
jarities of Jater periods of life, 
DISORDERS OF CHILDREN, ; 

Small pox, cow pox, chicken pox; measles-‘and snore 
cough; scarlet fever; summer complaint; worms; a wasting an 
flaboy state of the limbs, with enlarged belly, often with rickets 
and slow fever. ' Z 

Sold, wholesale, at the proprictor’s office, No. 38 Courtlands 
street, N. Y.; and retail, by John B. Dodd, 193 and. 643 Broad 
way; Rushton & Aspinwall, 110 Broadway, and 81 William st; 
Place & Soullierd, 2 Park; John C. Morrison, 186 and 188 Green- 


rine street; A. Innis de Co., 188 Bowery; as well as by other re~ 
: ‘ . 

spectable Dru'ggists in this city and most other places in the WS, 
z*p Dr. Ralph may be consulted on the stibject of his improv- 

ed Hygeian Pills. or the Treatise, every morning, at his o 

house in Court'andt street," until 12 o’clock, or at any time’b 

letter, (post paid.) st 

*," Advice gratis, every Tuesday and Friday mornings, till 12. 


DR. GLOVER’S wees 
LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PATENT 
TRUSS. 


VHNHIS. new Surgital Instriment has taken the’ place of every 
other, for the easy, safe, and permanent retention and cure 
of Hernia, It isthe Truss now principally inf tse in the city 
of New York, and the adjacentecountry:” Its decided su riority 
will be manifest. to the most~ superficial observer, It will be 
seen that the rupture pad is acted upon by asmall spring attached 
to the inefrior portion of the pad, by ‘which it adapts itself to 
the motions of the body and to-the corpulency of the wearer at 
the same time; that it keeps up a constant and easy action on the 
Hernial parieties, always adapting itself to the part; and exert- 
ing a two-fold action,—making the pressure upwards and back- 
wards; by this means, retaining the Hernia with the 
ease and security. All those who have worn this T 
acknowledgedthe ort it aflonds, ite gr 1 


ey errr " is r 









nstead of giving the certificates of Surgeons, (several of which 
are now in his possession,) the Inventor, aware that the only per- 
son capable of judging of the merits of a Truss, is he who wears 
t himself, or derives hig knowledge from one who has worn it 
—he therefore subjoins the testimony of one who speaks from 
experiencee, having tried a variety of instruments in his own 
case :-— 
“ New York, Jan. 15th, 1834. 

Dr. Grover—I have. fairly tested your Truss, and am ready 
to acknowledge that it isdecidedly superiors to any that have been 
invented, discovered, or known. 
assertions, for I had tried every thing in the shape of a Trusg 
before I met with yours, and none of them could be made to an- 
swer my purpose. Yours affords me comfort and complete se- 
curity, and I feel as though I could not say enough in favor of it. 

N. B. You are at liberty to publish the above, by substituting 
the initials for the full name, and retaining this letter for exami- 
nation.” ‘ 


*,* The above Truss is adjusted and applied by the Invento 
and Patentee, at his Office, Nod. 2 Ann steeet, (near Broadway— 
two doors from the Ameriean Museum.) 

=> Also for sale at the above Office, a very convenient Sue 





pensory Bag and Belt, 


gout, rheumatism, lumbago, ond Fhéumatie-gout; apoplexy, gid- F 


; 
¥ 





ceived “the “sanction 
of the practice of Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Abernethy, Dr. Babing- ~ 


they contain no mercury—do not interrupt the ordinary pursuits of + 
- 


- 


ek 


od, and certain obstructions and irregularities which occasionally * 


wich street; Whiting & Nowill; 64 Madison, corner of Cathe? _ 


e. 
2 


‘™ 


I fee! justified in making these ‘ 









